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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


‘¢ Small service is true service while it lasts,” 
— Wordsworth. 


* * 


Tue most delicate, the most sensible, of all 
pleasures consists in promoting the pleasures of 
others. 7s 

Noruine is more dangerous than a friend 
without discretion; even a prudent enemy is 
preferable. 

* * 

THIRTY-THREE years are allowed for the 

average length of fig generation. 


WEsTMORELAND is the most sparsely popu. 

lated English county. . e 

Ir a human eye every hour were capable of 

looking upon a fresh measure of world material 

5,400 square miles large, that eye would need 

55,000 years to overlook the surface of the sun, 
* * * 

THE spoon must date back to a very ancient 
epoch, for, although it is always possible to eat 
solid food with the fingers—a very ancient and 
very natural practice—the same is not the case 
wilt a liquid or semi-solid aliment, and it is not 
re that the famous Lacedemonian black 

oth was consumed otherwise than with a sort 

mn. Moreover, spoons have been found 
ompeii and in several excavations, and 
notably in the famous treasury of Hildesheim. 
* * * 
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On the appointment of a lady to the post of 
maid of honour to the Queen she receives the 
courtesy title of ‘‘ Honourable,” which she 
retains for life. Formerly, on her marriage, a 
maid of honour always received a gift of £1,000; 
but at present this dower is only given to those 
who have held their post for some years. 

5 x aS 

WHOEVER, in an otherwise popular Govern- 
ment, has no vote, and no prospect of obtaining 
it, will either be a permanent malcontent, or 
will feel as one whom the general affairs of 
society do not sonpeen. John Stuart Mill. 

* 

TEACHER: ‘‘ Have you finished your composi- 
tion on what little boys should not do in 
school?” Little Johnny: ‘“ Yes’m.” Teacher 
‘“‘ Read it.” Little Johnny (reading): “ Little 
boys, when at school, should not en faces at 
the teacher, and should not study too hard, 
cause it makes them near-sighted ; and should 
not sit too long in one position, ’cause it makes 
their backs crooked: and should not do long 
examples in ’rithmetic, ’cause it uses up their 
pencils too fast.” 

x * * 

Story or a MetgoriTe.—Sir Robert Ball has 
an amusing story of a meteorite which fell on 
to an American farm. It was claimed by the 
ground landlord, because the lease reserved 
to him all minerals and metals on the land. 
It was also claimed by the tenant, on the score 
that it was not in the ground when the lease 
was made. The landlord then required it as 
‘flying game.” The tenant, however, pleaded 
that it had neither wings nor feathers, and 
asserted his right to it as ground game. While 
the dispute was raging, the revenue officers 
seized it as an article which had been 
introduced into the country without payment 
of duty. 

* * * 

AN amusing legal story is told of Mr. Sam 
Joyce, who was remarkably short, and Mr. John 
Karslake, who was as remarkably tall. They 
appeared in a case before Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, and on Mr. Joyce’s rising to address 
the Court, with his head appearing above the 
bench in front of the bar, Lord Campbell said, 
‘“‘ Mr. Joyce, when counsel addresses the Court 
it is usual for counsel to stand up.” “ My 
Lord,” protested Mr. Joyce, “‘Iam standing 
up.” A little later, Mr. Karslake rose from @ 
bench at the back of the Court, which, sloping 
upwards, gave him even Y 


eater apparent alti- 
tude than he mossesied: 


Thereupon Lord 
Campbell interjected, ‘Mr. Karslake, although 
it is usual for counsel to stand up when they 
address the Court, it is not necessary for them 


to stand on the benches.” 
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MRS. STANTON’S 


REMINISCENCES. * 
Tas is a deeply interesting volume to all 
interested in the political representation and 
general progress of women. It will be fifty 
years ago, in July of this year, since a few 
American women met together, and for the first 
time openly claimed equal rights, political, civil 
and industrial, for their own half of the human 
race with those enjoyed by the other half. The 
initiator of the meeting was Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and from that day to the present she 
has been an untiring and devoted leader of the 
movement, able, courageous, self-reliant, and 
continuously active. 

Mrs. Stanton is one of the best known women 
in America. Her eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated with much warmth in 1895, and those 
who have the Signal of November in that year 
may look back and see the account of the 
affection expressed toward her, and see also a 
portrait of the handsome, stately and motherly 
old lady. This book contains a number ot other 
portraits, and it is pleasant to notice the face 
growing progressively more charming with the 
years spent in courageous, earnest effort for the 
benefit of therace. Mrs. Stanton is the mother of 
seven children,one of whom, Mrs. Harriot Stanton 
Blatch, M.A., is married to an Englishman, and 
lives in this country. There is a portrait in the 
volume before us, entitled ‘‘ Three Generations,” 
and showing Mrs. Stanton with her beautiful 
white curls, Mrs. Blatch, and the latter's little 
girl, which is a truly charming picture. 
One of Mrs. Stanton’s sons, too, Theodore, 
is an eminent advocate of his mother’s 
cause; the book entitled ‘‘The Woman Ques- 
tion in Europe’ being the result of his energy, 
and bearing testimony to his earnest interest in 
the position and progress of women. Mrs. 
Stanton may well feel happy that she has 
been able both to bring up such as family and 
to do so much for the world in her long life. 
Truly, to such as she “the hoary head is a 
crown of glory.” 

- She was well-born in a double sense, for she 
came of parents of good social position and 
means, and of personal probity and intellectual 
distinction. Her father was Daniel Cady, 
Judge of New York State, and elected member 
of Congress in the year of his daughter 
Elizabeth’s birth. Her mother, Margaret 
Livingstone, was the daughter of a colonel 
who took an active and distinguished part 
in the war by which the United States gained 
their freedom from England; the reason for 


men were, as all women now are, ‘ taxed 
without representation.” This combination of 
the law-administering and revolutionary 
elements was a good “stock.” When the 
time came for Elizabeth Cady to marry, she 
had the further good fortune to marry well 
(in the higher sense of the words), for her 
husband was one of the most eloquent and 

‘ “ Bighty Years and More. 1815-1897.” Reminiscences of 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton. New York: European Publishin 
Co. 1898. Price 3s. 6d. a 


that revolt being, let us remember, that wed 


earnest of the anti-slavery workers. To him 
was dedicated ‘the first volume published by 
the anti-slavery Quaker poet, John G. Whittier, 


in 1838, in the following terms :—‘ Dedicated 
to Henry B. Stanton, as atoken of the author's | 
personal friendship, and of his respect for the | 
unreserved devotion of exalted talents to the | 
cause of humanity and freedom.” Thus, her 
relationships have been throughout fortunate 
and helpful to her growth. 

An event which made a deep impression on 
Elizabeth Cady’s mind occurred when she was 
eleven years old, her birthday being November 
12th, 1815. Her only brother, a young man 
of twenty, and her father’s hope and pride, 
was taken away in 1826. Beside her brother's 
coffin, the little girl found her father seated in 
immovable anguish. She clambered into his 
arms, and he held her tenderly, but he said 
presently with a sigh—‘‘ Oh, my dear, if you 
had only been a boy!” Throwing her arms 
round his neck, she whispered—''I will try to 
be all that my brother was!” To carry out 
her promise, she at once ran to a constant 
friend and ally of her's, her kind old pastor, 
and begged him to teach her Greek. Alas! 
she had yet to grasp the small importance 
allotted to girls in the scale of beings. 

“Soon after this I began to study Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics with a class of boys 
in the academy, many of whom were much 
older than I. For three years one boy kept his 
place at the head of the class, and I always 
stood next. Two prizes were offered in Greek. 
I strove for one and took the second. How 
well I remember my joy in receiving that prize. 
There was no sentiment of ambition, rivalry, or 
triumph over my companions, nor feeling of satis- 
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faction in receiving this honour in the presence 
of those assembled on the day of the exhibition. 
One thought alone filled my mind. ‘ Now,’ said 
I, ‘my father will be satisfied with me.’ So, as 
soon as we were dismissed, I ran down the hill, 
rushed breathless into his office, laid the new 
Greek Testament, which was my prize, on his | 
table, and exclaimed: ‘There, I got it!’ He 
took up the book, asked me some questions 
about the class, the teachers, the spectators, 
and, evidently pleased, handed it back to me. 
Then, while I stood looking and waiting for him 
to say something which would shew that he | 
recognised the equality of the daughter with the , 
son, he kissed me on the forehead and exclaimed, | 
with a sigh, ‘Ah, you should have been a boy!’ | 

‘“ My joy was turned to sadness.” | 

Her father being an eminent lawyer, she | 
learned, as years passed on, to know something 
of the hardships that unjust laws inflict on 
women. 

‘‘As my father’s office joined the house, I 
spent there much of my time, when out of 
school, listening to the clients stating their 
cases, talking with the students, and reading the 
laws in regard to woman. In our Scotch 
neighbourhood many men still retain the old 
feudal ideas of women and property. oe 
The tears and complaints of the women who 
came to my father for legal advice touched my 
heart, and early drew my attention to the in- 
justice and cruelty of the laws. As the prac- 
tice of the law was my father’s business, I | 
could not exactly understand why he could not | 
alleviate the sufferings of these women. So, 
in order to enlighten me, he would take down 
his books and show me the inexorable statutes. 
The students, observing my interest, would 


amuse themselves by reading to me all the 
worst laws they could find, over which I would 
laugh and cry by turns. One Christmas morn- 
went into the office to show them, among 

of my presents, a new coral neck- 
lace and bracelets. They all admired the 
jewellery, and then began to tease me with 

ypothetical cases of future ownership. 
‘Now,’ said Henry Bayard, ‘if in due time 
you should be my wife, these ornaments would 
be mine; I could take them and lock them up, 
and you would never wear them except with 
my permission. I could even exchange them 
for a box of cigars, and you would watch them 
evaporate in smoke.’ 

‘With this constant bantering from the stu- 
dents and the sad complaints of the women, 
my mind was sorely perplexed. So when, 
from time to time, my attention was called to 
these odious laws, I would mark them with a 
pencil, and becoming more and more convinced 
of the necessity of taking some active measures 
against these unjust provisions, I resolved to 
seize the first opportunity, when alone in the 
office, to cut every one of them out of the books ; 
supposing my father and his library were the 
beginning and the end of the law. However, 
this mutilation of his volumes was never accom- 
plished, for dear Flora Campbell, to whom I 
confided my plan for the amelioration of 
the wrongs of my unhappy sex, warned 
my father of what I proposed to do. 
Without letting me know that he had discovered 
my secret, he explained to me one evening how 
laws were made, the large number of lawyers 
and libraries there were all over the State, and 
that if his library should burn up it would make 
no difference in woman's condition. ‘When 
you are grown up,and able to prepare a 
speech,’ said he, ‘ you must go down to Albany 
and talk to the legislators; tell them all you 
have seen in this office—the sufferings of these 
women—and, if you can persuade them to pass 
new laws, the old ones will be a dead letter.’ 
Thus was the future object of my life fore- 
shadowed and my duty plainly outlined by him 
who was most opposed to my public career 
when, in due time, I entered upon it.” 

But, as Mrs. Stanton drily observes, girls are 
not deterred fro: marriage ‘‘ by reading Black- 
stone, and thoroughly understanding the status 
of the wife under the old common law of England, 
which was at the time in force in most of the 
States.” Each of us hopes and trusts, in the 
delirium of love’s young dream, that however 
vile the laws and however excessive the power 
given tothe husband by Church and State, the 
individual beloved will be too noble and too 
true for the clank of the chain ever to be heard. 
So Elizabeth Cady married at twenty-four 
years old, and set forth for her honeymoon to 
accompany her bridegroom to the great ‘‘World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention.” 


“ Our chief object in visiting England 4 this 
time was to attend the World's Anti-Slavery 
Convention, to meet June 12, 1840, in I'ree- 
masons’ Hall, Tiondon. Delegates from all the 
anti-slavery societies of civilized nations were 
invited, yet, when they arrived, those repre- 
senting associations of women were rejected. 
Though women were members of the (American) 
National Anti-Slavery Society, accustomed to 
speak and vote in all its conventions, and to 
take an equally active part) with men in the 
whole anti-slavery struggle, and some were 
there as delegates from associations of men 


| and women, as well as from those distinctively 


of their own sex, yet all alike were rejected 


| because they were women, Women, according to 


180 


Fg prejudices at that time, wees exrladen 

y texts from sharing equal digni 
and authority with men in all Ach hand 
tions ; hence it was to English minds pre-emi- 
nently unfitting that women should be admitted 
as equal members to a world’s convention. The 
uestion was hotly debated through an entire 
y. My husband made a very eloquent speech 
in favour of admitting the women delegates. 
. Many remarkable women, including 


speakers and leaders in the Society of Friends, 
were compelled to listen in silence to the 


masculine platitudes about woman’s sphere. 
. . » The clerical portion of the convention 
was most violent in its opposition. It was 
really pitiful to hear narrow-minded bigots, 
preten to be teachers and leaders of men, 
so cruelly ee own mothers, with 
the rest of wo da, to absolute subjection 
to the ordinary masculine type of horaanlty: I 
always that the women themselves 
had not taken in the: debate before the 
convention was fully o and the question 
of delegates settled. It seemed to me then, and 
does now, that all delegates with credentials from 

societies should have had a voice 
in the organisation of the convention, though 
subject to exclusion afte However, the 
women sat in a low curtained seat like a church 
choir, and modestly listened to the French, 
British, and American Solons for twelve of the 
longest days in June, as did also our grand 
Garrison and Ro in the ery. They 
scorned @ convention that ignored the rights of 
the very women who had fought side by side 
with them in the anti-slavery conflict. ‘ After 
battling so many long years,’ said Garrison, 
‘for the liberties of African slaves, I can take 
no part in a convention that strikes down the 
most sacred rights of all women.’ So, after 
coming three thousand miles to speak on the 
subject nearest his heart, he nobly shared the 
enforced silence of the rejected delegates. It 
was a great act of self-sacrifice that should 
never be forgotten by women.” 

After returning from this journey in Europe 
to America, some three happy years were spent, 
first in her parents’ home while her husband 
studied law with her father, and then in Boston, 
at that time the very centre of the intellectual 
and progressive life of America. Two children 
were born, and prospered, and the housekeeping, 
with all things new, was a delight. ‘‘I felt the 
same ambition to excel in all departments that 
I did at school in the different branches of 
learning.” But in 1847, Mr. Stanton’s business 
interest compelled the femily’s removal to 
Seneca Falls, New York State. Here the other 
children were born. The marriage was happy 
in itself, but intellectual society was utterly 
lacking, and only poor, untrained country 
servants were to be had. 

“Up to this time life had glided by with 
comparative ease, but now the real struggle 
was upon me. My duties were too numerous 
and varied, and none sufficiently exhilarating 
or intellectual to bring into play my higher 
faculties. Isuffered with mental hunger, which, 
like an empty stomach, is very depressing. I 
had books, but no stimulating companionship. 

“T now fully understood the practical diffi- 
culties most women had to contend with in the 
isolated household, and the impossibility of 
woman’s best development if in contact, the 
chief part of her life, with servants and children. 
Fourier’s phalanstery community life and co- 
operative households had a new significance for 
me. Emerson says, ‘A healthy discontent is 
the first step to progress.’ The general dis- 
content I felt with woman’s portion as wife, 
mother, housekeeper, physician, and spiritual 
guide, the chaotic conditions into which every- 
thing fell without her constant supervision, and 
the wearied, anxious look of the majority of 
women impressed me with a aes feeling 
that some active measures should be taken 
to remedy the wrongs of society in general, 
and of women in particular. My experience 
at the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, 
all I had read of the legal status of 

women, and the oppression I saw everywhere, 
together swept across my soul, intensified now 


The call was inserted without si; 
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by many personal e ences. It seemed as if 
all the aanenis had conspired to impel me to 
some onward step. I could not see what to do 
or where to begin, my culy thought was a 
public meeting for protest an discussion. 

“In this tempest-tossed condition of mind I 
received an invitation to pee the day with 
Lucretia Mott at Richard Hunt’s, in Waterloo. 
There I met several members of different 
families of Friends, earnest, thoughtful women. 
I poured out that day the torrent of my long- 
accumulating discontent with such vehemence 
and indignation that I stirred myself, as well as 
the rest of the party, to do and dare anything. 
My discontent, according to Emerson, must 
have been healthy, for it moved us all to 
prompt action, and we decided, then and there, 
to call a “ Woman’s Rights Convention.” We 
wrote the call that evening, and published it in 
the Seneca Cownty Courier the next day, the 14th 
of July, 1848, givitig only five days’ notice, as the 
convention was to be held on the 19th and 20th. 
atures—in 
fact it was a mere announcement of a meeting 
—but the chief movers and managers were 
Lucretia Mott, Mary Ann McClintock, Jane 
Hunt, Martha C. Wright, and myself. The 
convention, which was held two days in the 
Methodist Church, was in every way a grand 
success. The house was crowded at every 
session, the speaking good, and a religious 
earnestness dignified all the proceedings. These 
were the hasty initiative steps of ‘the most 
momentous reform that had yet been launched 
on the world—the first aigasteedl Se against 
the injustice which has bronded for ages over 
the character and destiny of one-half the race.’ 
No words could express our astonishment on 
finding, a few days afterwards, that what seemed 
to us so timely, so rational, and so sacred, 
ehculd be a subject for sarcasm and ridicule to 
the entire press of the nation. With our 
‘Declaration of Rights’ and ‘ Resolutions’ for 
a text, it seemed as if every man who 
could wield a pen prepared a homily on 
‘woman’s sphere.’ All the journals, from 
Maine to Texas, seemed to strive with each 
other to see which could make our movement 
appear the most ridiculous. The anti-slavery 
papers stood by us manfully, and so did 
Frederick Douglass, both in the convention 
and in his paper, the North Star, but so pro- 
nounced was the popular voice against us, in 
the parlour, press, and pulpit, that most of the 
ladies who had attended the convention and 
signed the declaration, one by one withdrew 
their names and influence, and joined our 
persecutors. Our friends gave us the cold 
shoulder, and felt themselves disgraced by the 
whole proceeding. IfI had had the slightest 
premonition of all that was to follow that con- 
vention, I fear I should not have had the 
courage to risk it.” 

However that may have been, certain it is 
that the hand put to the plough was never 


on through other States, the very ridicule 
drawing widespread attention. Mrs. Stanton 
spoke here and there and everywhere that her 
domestic ties permitted, wrote letters to the 
press, to friends and to conventions, studied 
laws, Bibles, histories, and constitutions, and 
‘with a broader outlook on human life, my 
petty domestic annoyances gradually took a 
subordinate place.” 
Still, seven children need much care and 
time, and but for the friendship which Mrs. 
Stanton formed in 1850 with Susan B. Anthony, 
she might have dropped out of the leader’s 
place. But this friendship, the two working 
together—Miss Anthony helping her friend in 
the home, and Mrs. Stanton writing and 
advising for public efforts where not able to 
attend—enabled Mrs. Stanton to keep to the 
front. After giving some lively accounts of her 
active children and their pranks, she adds :— 
‘Tt was ’mid such exhilarating scenes that 
Miss Anthony and I wrote addresses for tem- 
perance, anti-slavery, educational, and woman’s 
rights conventions. Here we forged resolutions, 
protests, appeals, petitions, agricultural reports, 


again taken off. The ball set rolling was passed 
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and constitutional arguments ; for we monde ik a 


matter of conscience to accept every invitation 
to speak on every question, in order to maintain 
woman’s right to do so. To this end we 
took turns on the domestic watchtowers, direct. 
ing amusements, settling disputes, protecting 
the weak against the strong, and trying to 
secure equal rights to all in the home as well as 
the nation. I can recall many a stern encounter 
between my friend and the young experimenter. 
It is pleasant to remember that he never seri- 
ously injured any of his victims, and only once 
came near fatally yr wiske 4 himself with a 
pistol. The ball went through his hand; happily 
a brass button prevented it from penetrating 
his heart. It is often said by those who know 
Miss Anthony best, that she has been my good 
angel always pushing and goading me to work, 
and that but for her pertinacity I should never 
have accomplished the little I have. On the 
other hand, it has been said that I forged the 
thunderbolts and she fired them. Perhaps all 
this is, in a measure, true. With the cares of a 
large family, I might, in time, like too many 
women, have become wholly absorbed in a 
narrow family selfishness, had not my friend 
been continually exploring new fields for 
missionary labours. Her description of a body 
of men on any platform complacently deciding 
questions in which women had an equal interest, 
without an equal voice, readily roused me to a 
determination to throw a firebrand into the 
midst of their assembly. Thus, whenever I 
saw that stately Quaker girl coming across my 
lawn, I knew that some happy convocation of 
the sons of Adam was to be set by the ears by 
one of our appeals or resolutions.” 

Later in life, when her children were no 
longer young, Mrs. Stanton spent every winter 
for twelve years in lecturing tours, spreading 
the light in distant parts of the country, and 
encountering cold and fatigue with undaunted 
courage. Indeed, courage was a marked 
characteristic of both this pair of workers and 
often led them into hot disputes even with 
other friends of Woman’s Suffrage. Mrs. 
Stanton’s advocacy of divorce for more than 
the already recognised causes was a case in 
point; and this for a time split the American 
Suffragists into halves, the more Conservative 
half desiring to disown her and all her sayings. 

“So bitter was the opposition to divorce for 
any cause that but few Aires to take part in the 
discussion. I was the only woman, for many 
years, who wrote and spoke on the question. 
‘Articles on divorce, by a number of women, 
recently published in the North American 
Review, are a sign of progress, showing that 
women-dare speak out now more freely on the 
relations that most deeply concern them. 
My feelings had been bn | to their 7 
very early in life by the sufferings of a dear 
friend of mine, at whose wedding I was one of 
the bridesmaids. In listening to the facts in 
her case, my mind was fully made up as to the 
wisdom of a liberal divorce law. We read 
Milton’s essays on divorce together, and were, 
thoroughly convinced as to the right and duty no 
only of separation but of absolute divorce. While 
the New York Bill was pending, I was requested, 
by Lewis Benedict, one of the committee who 
had the Bill incharge, to address the Legislature. 
I gladly accepted, feeling that here was an 
opportunity not only to support my friend in 

the step she had taken, but to make the path 
clear for other unhappy wives who might desire 
to follow her example. I had no thought of the 
persecution I was drawing down on myself for 
thus attacking so venerable an institution. I 
was always courageous in saying what I saw to 
be true, for the simple reason that I never 
dreamed of opposition. What seemed to me 
to be right I thought must be equally plain to 
all other rational beings. Hence I ad no 
dread of denunciation. I was only surprised 
when I encountered it, and no number 0 
experiences have, as yet, taught me to fear 
public opinion.” 

She was fifty years old when she made & 

tremendous effort in a prolonged speaking 
| campaign through the then new and unsettled 
t Western State of Kansas, in which a vote was 
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the first being in 1882. She does not think 
very much of us English Woman’s Suffragists, 
either as speakers or as organisers, and she 
frankly tells us so :— 

“ Reading so much of English reformers in 
our journals, of the | om McLarens, 
le fp of Lydia Becker, osephine Butler, 
and Octavia Hill, and of their great demonstra- 
tions, with Lords and Members of Parliament 
in the chair—we had longed to compare the 
actors in those scenes with our speakers on this 
side of the water. At last we met them, one 
and all, in great public meetings and parlour 
reunions, at dinners and receptions. We 
listened to their public men in Parliament, the 
courts, and the pulpit, to the women in their 
various assemblies, and came to the conclusion 
that Americans surpass them in oratory and the 
conduct of their meatiniee. A hesitating, apolo- 

etic manner seems to be the national custom 
or an exordium on all questions. There were too 
many speakers; no one had time to warm up 
to the point of eloquence. Our system of con- 
ventions, of two or three days’ duration, with 
long speeches discussing po ted and radical 
resolutions, is quite unknown in England. 
Their meetings consist of one session of a few 
hours, into which they crowd all the speakers 
they can summon. They have a few tame, 
printed resolutions, on which there can be no 
possible difference of opinion, with the names 
of those who are to speak appended. Each of 
these is read and a few short speeches are 
made, that may or may not have the slightest 
reference to the resolutions, which are then 
passed. The last is usually one of thanks to 
some Lord or Member of the House of Commons, 
who may have condescended to preside at the 
meeting or do something for the measure in 
Parliament. The Queen is referred to tenderly 
in most of the speeches, although she has never 
done anything to merit the approbation of the 
advocates of suffrage for women.” 

Mrs. Stanton was at one of our St. J ames’s 
Hall great meetings, where an attempt was 
made to raise the question of the then current 
policy of the Suffrage Societies in advocating a 
Bill for single women and widows only, and 
explicitly excluding ‘‘ women under coverture.” 
She says that if so great a question of principle 
and tactics had divided the American women, 
they would have debated it all day, and if 
needful all next day, till the thing was 
thoroughly thrashed out and riddled with argu- 
ments; but here the remonstrant voice was 
promptly suppressed. This, she thought most 
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to be taken on the admission (a) of negroes, () 
of women, to the vote. The male negroes were 
admitted to an equality which was still refused 
to the white women with the men of their own 
race, notwithstanding the heroic efforts put 
forth by the advocates of women’s equal rights. 
It is surely extraordinary that white men should 
hold or allow the male negro to be superior 
to their own white sisters. 

“For three long months we laboured diligently 
day after day, enduring all manner of dis- 
comforts in travelling, eating, and sleeping. As 
there were no roads or hes tae we often 
lost our way. In going ugh canons and 
fording streams it was often so dark that the 
Governor was obliged to walk ahead to find the 
way, taking off his coat so that I could see his white 
shirt and slowly drive after him Though 
seemingly calm and cool, I had a great dread of 
these night adventures, as I was in constant 
fear of being upset on some hill and rolled into 
the water. The Governor often complimented 
me on my co , when I was fully aware of 
being tempest-tossed with anxiety. I am 
naturally very timid, but, being ent under 
strong emotions of either pleasure or pain, I 
am credited with being courageous in the hour 
of danger. For days, sometimes, we could 
find nothing at the public table that we could 
eat. Then, passing through a little settlement 
we could buy dried herring, crackers, gum 
arabic and slippery elm; the latter, we were 
told, was very nutritious. We frequently sat 
down to a table with bacon floatin in grease, 
coffee without milk, sweetened with sorghum, 
and bread or hot biscuit, green with soda, while 
vegetables and fruit were seldom seen. Our 
nights were miserable, owing to the general 
opinion among pioneers that a certain species 
of insect must necessarily perambulate the 
beds in a young civilisation. . In spite 
of the discomforts we suffered in the Kansas 
campaign, I was glad of the ex erience. It 
gave me added self-respect to know that I 
could endure such hardships and fatigue with a 
great degree of cheerfulness. The Governor 
and I often laughed heartily, as we Logo! 
chewed our gum arabic and slippery elm to thi 
on what a ou stimulus we were accom- 
plishing such wonderful feats as orators and 
travellers. It was fortunate our intense enthu- 
siasm for the subject gave us all the necessary 
inspiration.” 

Here is an amusing observation “by the 
way ” :— 

“Like all other things, it requires great 
discretion in sowing leaflets lest you expose 


Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; 

Goethe at Weimar, tuiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may 


ow 

Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 


The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 


THE WRONGS OF MOTHERHOOD. 
MoruerHoop is the gateway through which 
— manhood and womanhood must come. 
t is under woman’s beating heart that the 
nations march into existence, but hitherto, she, 
like the Israelites of old, has had to make 
bricks without straw, has had to furnish body 
and brain without the needed elements, the 
requisite conditions for their perfection. 
he woman movement of the last half century 
means more than the ballot. It means more 
than equality with man in all the pursuits of 
life. 1t means an entire reconstruction of 
society. It means a system af aed in which 
the motive powers to action shall be rought to 
bear upon the moral instead of upon the selfish 
elements of character. 

It means a system of society in which human 
beings are considered of more value than pro- 
perty, and the knowledge of how to improve 
our kind of more importance than how to 
improve animals. It means asystem of society 
in which all that tends to the physical, mental 
and moral well-being of generating mothers 
shall be considered of more importance than 
cathedrals, palaces, bank accounts, or any form 
of public or private wealth held for the use of 
individuals or the building up of sects. In a 
word it means a system of society that shall 

ive us motherhood. But how is it now ? Ah, 

ow is it now! Let the mothers of the one 
half of the children born with 80 little life that 
it will not last them over five years, answer ; 
let the mothers generating the coming genera- 
tion in garrets and cellars, answer; et the 
mothers who are weaving the coming life in the 
loom of bare walls, smoking chimney stacks, 
scant food, excessive toil and stifling heat, 
answer ! 


— 
 —— 


FOLDED HANDS. 
Eccles. 12 c. 
Suggested by knowing an old lady nearly 


be tai to fe peat i aan has one ey . cor mistaken, calculated to crush the energy of ninety. 
a small head an eels on his boots, | indivi ‘ ‘ i 
with his chin in the alr, ake T know, in the individual workers, and destroy all real enthu ‘“T have made and I will bear, 


siasm in the public mind. 

In fullest possession of her faculties ot body 
and mind, Mrs. Stanton tells of the celebration 
of her own eightieth birthday, and writes and 
dates the preface to this, her latest book, on 
the eve ofher eighty-second one. Her thoughts 
for the last few years have been devoted to the 


As life’s lengthening shadows fall, 
When the almond blossoms fair, 

My grace shall be meet for all.” 
Grace sufficing feebleness, ; 

When the “strong men” bow and stoop; 
Or when cares the brain distress, 

And the long-tried spirits droop ; 


nature of things, that he will be jealous of 
superior women ; nor to a woman whose mouth 
has the ‘prunes and prisms’ expression, for I 
know she will say, ‘I have all therights I want.’ ” 

On this journey the friends made the 
acquaintance of Mr. G. F. Train, who, on 
their return to New York, “‘ made it possible” 


for them to start a newspaper for the woman’s 
movement. Mrs. Stanton edited it, and Miss 
Anthony took the business management. They 
carried it on for two and a half years, and by 
that time it had exhausted Mr. Train’s gift and 
had involved Miss Anthony in £2,000 of debts, 
which it took the heroic soul many years of 
labour to pay off. So in everyjage does man- 
kind allow its saviours to be crucified for their 
efforts! But though the newspaper was 80 ill- 
supported, Mrs. Stanton still thinks that this 
was one of the most useful periods of her life. 
So strong is the stream of public feeling that 
flows through a newspaper office, s0 intimate 
the connection between the editor’s and 
sympathetic readers’ minds, that even a loss of 
a thousand pounds a year cannot extinguish 
the editor's conviction that her time and 
labour were well invested in the highest sense. 

After her daughter Harriot’s marriage to 
Mr. Blatch and settlement in England, Mrs. 
Stanton paid several long visits to this country, 


relation of organised religion to the position of 
women, and she has produced ‘ The Woman’s 
Bible,” commentaries on the Scriptures, by 
which she and her coadjutors try to show that 
the accepted views of woman’s inferior position, 
as “an after-thought of Creation,” and relegated 
to subjection to man by the will of God, are a 
mistake on the part of theologians. This work 
has aroused hot controversy in America, and 
has been formally disowned, both by the 
Women’s Suffrage Society and the W.C.T.U. 

For her “Swan Song,” she quotes Long- 
fellow’s— : 

MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 
“ Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (:dipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than four-score 
ears 

fad Theophrastus, at three-score and ten, 
Had but begun his Characters of Men; 


When no music meets the ear, 

Or of harp or human voice ; 
Heavenly notes the soul shall cheer, 
Psalms the silence shall rejoice. 

When the eyes are growing dim 
Pleasant things forsake the si ht, 
Love makes all things clear to them, 
Whose “at eventide is light.” 
When no longee earthly fields 
Shall beguile the steps to roam, 
Visions bright the future yields 
Of the Land the soul calls Home. 
When the spirit dwells alone, 
Yet not lonely shall it be; 
Friendship’s past is still its own, 
Christ is for eternity. 
When from life “‘ desire shall fail,”’ 
All its harvests gathered in, 
Memories sweet shall then prevail 
Pleasure for the soul to win. 
Tben, oh then, the long-desired 
Loosing of the “ silver cord,” 
When the ransomed, life-attired, 
«« Shall be ever with the Lord.” 


Annie Clegg. 
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MISS WILLARD’S LAST 
DAYS. 
Tue Union Signal, the organ of the W.C.T.U. 
of America, of which Miss Willard herself was 
Editor-in-Chief, gives the following account of 


the progress of her last illness from the hour | #880 


when danger was apprehended, about five days 
before the end. Though she had then been 
very ill for about a fortnight, the fact had been 
kept from the public because of the weight of 
correspondence, kind inquiries and wishes, that 
any intimation of her being out of health always 
produced. But though she was weak, her 
recovery was at first fully expected. 

A letter from Miss Anna Gordon dated 
February 12th gave the first intimation that 
her illness was serious, and read in part as 
follows :— 

Our precious Frances has been going through 
a siege of influenza for three weeks ; we thought 
she would be up again by this time and much 
better for the rest and quiet in bed, but I grieve 
to say that she is extremely weak and her con- 
dition for the last three days has been serious, 
for while the same symptoms in most other 
persons would not be alarming, in her case the 
certainly are, for she has a minimum of strength 
with which to combat disease. I have a 
trained nurse from the first and to-day am 
asking for a consultation with Dr. William 
Draper, for al! that love and skill can by any 
 ecpsmepe suggest must be done for this 

oved woman. 

. On February 18th Miss Gordon wired to 
headquarters :— 

Frances suffering extreme exhaustion. Con- 
dition critical, not hopeless; improvement 
to-day. 

This was followed on February 14th by a 
message which read :— 

Vitality remarkable; we have two trained 
nurses, two skilful doctors, and best of all, our 
Great Physician. Will wire frequently. 

Later in the day she added :— 

Thanks for all your loving sympathy; God 
comfort us. Still hoping, but very anxious. 

The next day our hearts were cheered by this 
_message :— 

Slight change for the better at six last 
evening. Favourable conditions continue this 
morning. Heart’s love to you all. 

Under this same date, February 14th, Mrs. 
L. M. N. Stevens, national vice-president, 
wrote to headquarters from her home in Port- 
Jand, Me. :— 

Your hearts are grieved and anxious, as is 
mine, over the critical illness of Miss Willard. 
I have held myself in constant readiness to go 
any hour if Anna thought I could be of any help. 
I have so wired her. I am praying, hoping, 
believing. 

Later in the same day she wrote, on board 
the train en route to New York :— 

I am going to Anna, to comfort and to help 
if I can. I cannot believe God is to so afflict 
us. I am hoping, believing that she is to 
recover. 

At this time a report went out through the 
daily press to the effect that Miss Willard was 
suffering with cancer of the stomach, which 
tended to increase the burden on anxious 
hearts everywhere. Mrs. Stevens, immediately 
upon her arrival, corrected this in the following 
message :— 

Disease not cancer of stomach. Drs. Hill 
and Draper deny it. It’s exhaustion following 

ip. Hopeful. Love. 

February 15th she wrote :— 

I reached here at midnight. The telegrams 
have told you that the change for the better 
came at six last night and she seems to keep 
about the same; retains the little nourishment 
she takes and is nearer conscious than she has 
been. I have seen her only as the drapery was 
drawn aside. The dear, pale, death-like face, 
and the pitiful little voice—it is all heartbreaking 
—but if God will only restore her—I believe 
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He will. She has the best nurses, a most 
devoted and skilful doctor; nothing left undone 


to save her. We know all about the prayers 
at Headquarters. God bless and hear and 
answer. 


The next day, Wednesday, she wrote 


I have just wired you that we are encouraged. 
The doctor is devotedly attentive, the nurses 
the same; if love and skill can keep her she 
will stay. I will, of course, wire you if there is 
any positive charge either way. am sendin 
out letters to all the members of the Natio: 
executive, for I know how anxious they are. 
Lady nag | cables every day such tender 
messages. I have not yet spoken to her; the 
doctor said I might, but I thought I would 
better not. She moans incessantly, and turns 
her head from one side to the other constantly. 
She seems conscious; knows people and says 
some wonderful things. It is a great battle for 
life ; I believe life here will win. 

Thursday morning messages came as fol- 
lows :— 

No decided change. Weak from pain and 
sleeplessness ; still hopeful. 

A general call to prayer was sent out from 
Headquarters, and at the noon hour Willard 
Hall was filled with a vast audience, the cry of 
every heart being, ‘‘ Spare her if it is Thy will.” 
Prayers were offered, and every appeal for her 
restoration found an answering echo in the 
audience. The ‘gathering dispersed, each one 
to wait in silent prayer for the next message 
that should come over the wires. It came at 
three o’clock, and brought some measure of 
comfort. 

Sleeping quietly after long insomnia ; still 
hoping and damning restoration. 

There was little of rest or sleep that night for 
the devoted comrades who knew that the crisis 
had come, and both hoped and feared for what 
the morning might bring forth. 

On the morning before she died, she thanked 
her doctor for all his care of her. After the 
doctor left she said to Miss Gordon: ‘“‘ Come, 
dear, sing my favourite hymn.” Miss Gordon 
sang ‘‘Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead us,” 
but when she came to the pronoun “I,” Miss 
Willard interrupted her: ‘‘No, Anna, dear,” 
she said, ‘not ‘I’; say ‘we.’ Christianity is 
not ‘I,’ it is ‘we,’ and it is ‘our Father.’ ” 

The last thing she took much notice of was 
Hoffman’s “‘ Christ,”’ @ picture which had been 
given to her by Lady Henry Somerset, and 
hung on the wall near tbe foot of the bed. She 
called Miss Gordon and said: 

“T want you to take this picture to Lady 
Henry, but have engraved on the top of it, 
‘Only the Golden Rule of Christ can Bring the 
Golden Age of Man.’ And don’t forget to put 
somewhere that this great work was painted by 
Hoffman. Every one ought to know that it 
was Hoffman who painted this beautiful head.” 

HER LAST HOURS. 

In the early evening of the 17th Miss Willard 
grasped Dr. Hills’ hand and requested that he 
would tell her exactly what to expect. Dr. Hills 
had previously informed her that unless she 
gained strength she could not recover. He then 
told her the exact truth—that she was failing so 
rapidly that he could not promise her that she 
might see another morning. To this Miss 
Willard responded that it was well. Through- 
out the evening she seemed to fully realise that 
she could not live the night out and was fully 
reconciled. Indeed, she had said over and over 
again during the last few days that she would 
welcome the end; that while she was fond of 
the work to which she had devoted her life, and 
would like to continue, she was weary and 
would welcome that rest which she knew 
meant to her another and a better and a happier 
life. 
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Turning slightly in her bed after she had 
heard the doctor’s answer to her query, Miss 
Willard called Miss Gordon to her and gave her 
some final instructions concerning the work of 
the W.C.T.U. Her thoughts even at that 
moment of great solemnity were not of nor for 
herself. They were for her fellow human beings 
and for the organisation of which she has so 
long been the ruling spirit. 

Her last connected words were: ‘“ How 
beautiful it is to be with God—with God!” 

At her bedside were her niece, Mrs. Katherine 
Willard Baldwin, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Miss 
Gordon, and Dr. Hills. She was conscious up 
to midnight, and just before breath departed 
she opened her eyes and seemed to recognise 


those about her. She pressed Miss Gordon's 
hand and smiled faintly. In another moment 
her soul had fled. 


At three o'clock in the morning the news 
that the loved one had passed over came from 
Miss Gordon in the following words :— 

‘‘ Our precious leader has entered upon the 
activities that are not succeeded by weariness. 
The last of her household, she has been wel- 
comed by Christ and His angels to be with her 
loved. ones in Heaven’s home, sweet home. 
Let us follow her as she followed Christ. God 
comfort us all.” 


THE FUNERAL AT CHICAGO. 

As previously mentioned in the Woman's 
Siena, the body lay in state in the Woman’s 
Temple, Chicago, for six hours only. The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean says :— 

“Seldom has Chicago witnessed such an 
impressive scene. All day long there were 
thousands in line to gain entrance. This line, 
in places twenty mg extended from the 
entrance of Willard Hall on Monroe Street 
around the corner on La Salle Street and as 
far south as Adams Street. The people stood 
in the slush and mud and water, braving the 
damp atmosphere for hours. They were 


hustled along by policemen, crowded and 
pushed by pedestrians, and threatened by 
teams and omnibuses and wagons, but fully 


20,000 of them kept their places till the 
reached the bier. . At four o’cloc 
the order was unwillingly given tka‘ no 
more people should be admitted, and 
the policemen went out and told those 
waiting in line, who reluctantly went away. 
Hundreds had stood there for hours, almost 
ankle-deep in the half-melted snow and mud, 
and then were obliged to go without having 
got within fifty yards of the door.” 

The coffin was then removed to her old home, 
and lay there all night. The next day, on 
the way to the cemetery, it was carried into 
the ‘First Methodist Church.” Thousands 
gathered for this final service. Love hed out- 
loved itself in lavish expressions of tenderness, 
through flower and fern and palm and draperies: 
of symbolic white. 

‘‘T wonder if she knows,” was the tender, 
unspoken question of many a heart, as the 
coffin was placed before the altar, amid such a 
scene of holy beauty as even she for whom it 
was, had rarely seen in life. On the floor 
beneath the casket was a jug of roses and 
viol-ts. Forming a radiant arch over the 
beloved sleeper was a rainbow of spring’s 
blossoms—violets, the tender blue of hyacinths,. 
the living green of smilax, pale yellow daffodils. 
and the deeper glory of the crimson-touched 
tulip—a bow of promise shining through the 
clouds. 

Beneath the rainbow, and caught away from 
the casket by a hovering dove, was a broad 
white ribbon bearing in silver letters six short 
sweet words, the last spoken on earth, and may 
it not be the first enraptured cry of the soul set 
free from mortality: “ How beautiful to be 

-L with God.” 
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The rainbow-arch was the design and gift of 
Anna Gordon and Miss Amelia Pemell, World’s 
superintendent of flower mission work. It was 
fitting that the one whose heart has known its 
dearest joy in strengthening the hands and 
lessening the burdens of chieftain and friend, 


should at the last surround her with the emblem | 


of God’s promises, and that the department 


whose mission is comfort should thus “ speak | 


comfortably” of life and hope to all who 


mourned. 
From the rose-crowned pillars that supported 


the arch, around and within the altar, up to the | 


open Bible on the pulpit, beyond to the music 
stand of the choir, were flowers, the fairest that 
could be found—wreath, cluster, pillow, harp, 
gates ajar, anchor, crown, massed blossoms, 
pots and boxes of “growing things abloom,” 
trailing vine, fern, evergreen. It was a picture 
never to be forgotten, but the heart of it all 


was a gray casket enshrining the outward form | 


of her whose life was ever of the simplest. The 
air was sweet with the breath of the coming 
spring, but sweeter far was the fragrance of her 
pure, gentle spirit, that was so near to each 
mourner that day. 


Addresses were given by many men and 


women who had known and loved her, and | 


prayers and hymns were interspersed. The 


closing hymn was the one which Miss Willard | 


had asked for when she was nearing the end 
—one often sung around the family altar at 
Rest Cottage: “ Gently, Lord, oh, gently lead 
us”—the Methodist Hymnal has it, “ through 


this gloomy vale of tears,” but she had, years | 


ago, revised this second line, and it was sung a8 
white-ribboners sing it: 

Gently, Lord, ob, gently lead us, 

Through this vale of smiles and tears. 


Then Dr. Bristol pronounced the benedic- | 


tion. 

When all had been said—how immeasurably 
less than could have been said !—it was time 
to say good-bye, the old-time, “God be with 


you,” the “hail” that is ever folded within the 


farewell” of those who are in Christ. Once 
more the long, silent procession filed past the 
beloved form, lying, ob, so still in its resting- 


place. Who shall describe the scene? One. 
common sorrow and one common love had | 


made one common rank. It was & sublime 


is a perfect tonic; it braces up the system 10 resist Neuralgia, 


Influenza; it keeps the 
its effect upon 


essence of Beef; 


alcoholic stimulants. 
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‘levelling up. Grief was as pungent aad| WOMEN’S POSITION IN ANCIENT 
“majestic on the face of the labourer as on that . TIMES. 
‘of the student. Dark African features were “At the time when Christianity dawned on 
| touched with the soft light of reverence that | the world, women had attained—as is best seen 
‘crowned the fair white brows of maidens. | in our articles on Roman women—a great free- 
| Crusade mothers, infirm with the weight of | dom, power and influence in the Roman Empire. 
years, lads and lasses from school, aged men, | Tradition was in favour of restriction, but by 
| some who crept painfully by on crutches, little | a concurrence of circumstances. women had 
children lifted in parent-arms to look upon the been liberated from the enslaving fetters of 
sleeper—for nearly two hours the line moved | the old legal forms, and they enjoyed freedom 
slowly on, all too fast for the love that wept to of intercourse in society; they walked and 
linger by her side. But at last the coffin lid| drove in the public thoroughfares with veils 
was lowered, and God only knows what it shut | that did not conceal their faces; they dined in 
| away from them that remain ! the company of men, they studied literature and 
Down aisles and stairs, out to the waiting philosophy, they took part in political move- 
‘hearse, the crowd followed, to stand in the mente, they were allowed to defend their 
cutting east wind until the line of carriages | OW” law cases if they liked, and they helped 
‘containing the relatives and near friends, the | their husbands in the government of provinces 
pallbearers and guard of honour had passed and in the writing of books.” —‘* Women among 
from sight. the Early Christians,” by Principal Donaldson, 
At the cemetery—beautiful Rosehill—its pure “* Contemporary — iew." 
white covering of snow dazzling in the sun- 
shine, the vault was decked with evergreens, 
and branches of living green strewed the path- 
way to the entrance. The pallbearers, for the 
last time, took up their precious burden, and 
after a brief, simple prayer by Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, the casket was placed in an 
+ outer case of dark oak clamped with burnished 
copper. The floral offerings were deposited by 
weeping friends and then the ponderous, 
bronze doors shut her from their sight—no, 
not her, our beloved, but the precious clay, 
the outgrown garment of the flesh. A few 
months later it will be placed beside that of her 
mother. 


a * 

“The higher education of women had taken 
rapid strides in these early times, before the 
English came to England, and woman was the 
guide and directress of much that has fallen out 
of her hands in these degenerate days. There 
can be but little doubt that as priestess and 
doctress woman was far superior to her male 
competitor, while the homes of the great lords 
formed regular training schools in these arts.” 
—Papers on“ Scandinavian Women,” by Prof. 
J. IF. Hodgetts, * Antiquary,” Oct., 1880. 

* * * 


‘Without hesitation, these holy women, not 
afew of whom were selected as abbesses and 
prioresses of the communities they elected to 
join, were accorded a peculiar influence and 
authority in the state. Their power rivalled, 
if it did not exceed, the powers possessed by 
the most venerated and respected abbots and 
bishops. They ranked with these prelates and 
were consulted on terms of equality by the 
kings and thanes of the people. We find these 
abbesses even taking part in deliberations of 
important national assemblies and affixing their 
signatures in the charters granted in such 
national gatherings. For instance, the 23rd 
article of the ‘dooms’ or laws of Ina, the 
King of Wessex, about A.D. 600, sets in certain 
points not only abbots but abbesses on the 
same level with kings and greatest personages 
of the country.”—‘‘ The Church {of IMngland,” 
Dean Spence, chap{1X. 


———————E——— 


‘If a lesson (this homelessness in the early 
days of Christianity) is to be drawn it surely is, 
| that as with individuals there is no place like 
| home, so with a state there is no institution like 
‘home; that a community can be great only 
| where there are happy harmonious, and virtuous 
‘homes, and that homes cannot be happy and 
harmonious and virtuous unless woman is 
accorded a worthy place in these homes, with 
‘freedom of action, with a consciousness of 
responsibility, and with the right unfettered 
by circumstances or prejudice, to develop all 
that is best and noblest in her to the utmost 
the 


proportion.” —* Women Among Karly 


Christians,” Principal Donaldson. 


Colds and 
healthy well, and strengthens invalids. A perfect 
the system is lasting, not transitory like 
In the Kitchen it provides the essential features of 


good cookery—appetising flavour, nourishment and digestibility. 
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NOTICE: 


All communications intended for insertion 
must be written on one side only of the paper,and 
the writer’s name and address must be gwen, 
not necessarily for publication. The Editor 
cannot answer correspondents privately, except 
on the business of the paper strictly. 

If a stamped and addressed wrapper be 
attached to a manuscript offered for publica- 


tion, it will be returned if declined; but the 
Editor camnot be responsible for the accidental 
loss of mamuscripts, and any no! accompanied 
by @ wrapper for return will be destroyed of 


wnaccepted. Space being limited and many 
manuscripts offered, the Editor begs respect- 


fully to intimate that an article being declined 


does not necessarily imply that it ts not con- 
sidered an excellent composition. 
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Further donations are respectfully asked for, 
and will be acknowledged here. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the new 
Local Government Bill for Treland, intro- 
duced by Mr. Balfour, contains provisions 


for the voting of Irish women on equal | & 


terms with men, just as dothe earlier Local 
Government Acts now in force in Eng- 
land and Scotland. There is an oppor- 
tunity here to improve on our position in one 
respect, namely, by giving Irish women 
the power to sit on the equivalent of 
County Councils in England. There is no 
doubt that Parliament intended to make 
women eligible for seats on the English 


-| chosen them, 
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County Councils as well as to vote for them, 
and it was only the adverse decision of the 
Judges, who maintained that no disability 
for women may be removed by impli- 
cation, but must be explicitly mentioned 
as being altered in any Act of Parliament, 
that enabled Sir Walter de Souza and Mr. 
Beresford Hope to turn Lady Sandhurst 
and Miss Jane Cobden off the London 
County Council to which the electors had 
and the Returning Officers 
had accepted them as le candidates. 
Unfair and unfounded as that. decision of 
the Judges appeared in the light of our 
constitutional history, it has the force of a 
binding law up to the present, and there- 


Jfore we are now aware that in order to 


qualify women for seats on any public 
body, the fact must be set forth beyond 
dispute ‘by the House of Commons, 
accepted by the House of Lords, and 
signed with the Royal Seal, in so many 
clear words. The Women’s Local 
Government Society, therefore, 


Irish women the right to sit as well as to 


vote on the new bodies. 
* * * 


Though it ig almost hopeless for an 
M.P. to carry a Bill of the importance of 
the Woman's Suffrage Bill on his own 
motion and responsibility, it is by no 
means a similarly impossible task for a 
private member to amend a Government 
measure in our favour, especially if the 
Member of the Ministry in special charge 
of the Bill is favourable, as Mr. Balfour is 
It was by an amendment 
moved on a Bill in the House of Commons 


supposed to be. 


in 1869 that the first of the several fran- 
chises now open to women was secured. 


It was in that year that the Municipal 


Government Act was passed, and that Mr. 


Jacob Bright, seizing a favourable moment 
and a suitable clause, moved that women 


ratepayers should be included. It was in 
like manner that Mr. Walter McLaren 


elections. There is, therefore, no impos- 


the action of a private Member. 
* 


* * 
Urban District Councils, though they, 
like Parliament, deal with a multitude of 
matters that concern women equally with 


called ‘‘feminine” to transact. Hence, 
few women have stood as candidates for 
these bodies, so far as we know. Will any 
friends who know of lady members of 
urban councils kindly let me hear? A 
bill has been forwarded to me showing 
that three ladies are standing together for 
seats at the forthcoming election for the 
Urban Council of Wallasey (Liverpool) 
All good Signalites will wish them 
success. The ladies are Miss Bessie 
Shilton, hon. sec. of the Liverpool 
Central B.W.T.A.; Miss A. J. Hoyle, hon. 
treasurer of the Wallasey W.L.A., and 
Mrs. Beddowes Jones. Their nomination 
is signed by an equal number of ladies and 
entlemen, and their address to the electors 
gives the following clearly and excellently 
put ‘ Reasons for Hlecting Lady 
Members ”’ :— 
‘1, More than half our population are 
females, and they should be represented by 
women as the Act of Parliament provides 
(Local Government Act, 1894, Section 23). 

“©9, They should be represented on the 
Health Committee which controls our 


personal investigation of cases prevent 
unfair treatment of and hardships upon 


should 
at once goto work to try to secure for 


secured the married women’s vote on their 
separate qualification in parish council 


sibility in getting any new Bill amended by 


men, have no business that is specially 
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Infectious Diseases Hospital, Overcrowding 
and Insanitary . Dwellings and General 
Management of the Cemetery. 

«3, They should be represented on the 
Technical Instruction Committee, which 
should have over 1,000 women in atten- 
dance at the Classes. 

«4, They should be represented on the 
New Libraries Committee, which Lad 
Memberscan doso much to make successful. 

«5, They should be represented on the 
Parks and Pleasure Grounds Committee, 
and have a voice in their regulation and 
management. 

“6, They should be represented on the 
School Attendance Committee, and by 


the labouring classes. 

‘In these Departments and in other 
ways the influence of Lady Members would 
be immediately felt for good.” 
* * * 


At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, held on March 
18th at the Westminster Town Hall, Lady 
Frederick Cavendish presided, and pointed 
out how much work there is for women to 
do, and how many more labourers are 
needed. Mrs. E. O. Fordham said that 
the society had boen mainly engaged on 
two questions during the past year. One 
was that of the Mason College, Birming- 
ham, a Bill to regulate which had been. 
introduced into Parliament. Before the 
Bill was passed the Society had succeeded 
in getting clauses incorporated which 
made women eligible for the Court of 
Governors, enabled them to be elected to 
the council of the college, and made them 
eligible to be life governors. The second 
case was that of the eligibility of women 
to act as relieving officers, the question 
being raised by the case of Mrs. Pryce, of 
Oswestry, whom the Local Government 
Board refused to recognise, though ulti- 
mately consenting to do so if that were 
not taken as a precedent. The society 
was now seeking to obtain a legal settle- 
ment of the question as to whether women 
were eligible for such posts. Mr. Albert 
Spicer, M.P., dealt with the general see 
tion of the desirability of women taking 
ab in local government affairs. The Irish 

al Government Bill now before the 
House of Commons adhered to the princi- 
ples laid down in the English Bill of 1888 ; 
he trusted that all of them would do what 
they could to secure the amendment of 
the Bill on its passage through Parliament, 
ao that it might be made perfectly clear 
that women were to be allowed to take 
part in local.government in Ireland. Miss 
Leigh Brown, the hon. secretary of the 
society, gave a further account of the 
work of the society during the past year. 
The meeting closed with a vote o thanks to 
Lady Frederick Cavendish. 
x *  ® 


The Woman’s Suffrage Bill, introduced 
by Mr. T. J. Firbank, M.P., which as the 
third order was not reached in the House 
of Commons on March 9th, has now been 
put down for June 15th, and that date has 
also been selected by Mr. E. Spencer as 
the promoter of the rival Conservative Bi 
on the same subject. It is little likely, 
however, that they will obtain a hearing. 


Sunday, March 20th, was fined some 
time ago by the committee of the 
W.W.C.1.U. as the date for an annual 
commemoration of the late Neal Dow, 
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passes onward into the world unseen, shall be 
swiftly enfolded in flames and rendered power- 
less harmfully to affect the health of the living. 
Let no friend of mine say aught to prevent the 
cremation of my cast-off body. The fact that 
the popular mind has not come to this decision 
renders it all the more my duty, who have seen 
the light, to stand for it in death, as I have 
sincerely meant in life to stand by the great 
cause of poor oppressed humanity. 
* « * 


the author of the Maine Prohibition Law. 
By the committee's request the same 
day this year was fixed on for a memorial 
service or meeting to be held in memory of 
the late President, Miss Willard, and an 
effort was made all over the States to get 
reachers to mention the two temperance 
eaders. A similar request was made 
here by the committee of the B.W.T.A. 
through its local branches, and in several 
laces special afternoon services were held 
y branches in memory of Miss Willard 
last Sunday afternoon. 
‘ « «& 

Amongst the hundred appreciations, 
more or less wise and well-informed, but 
all laudatory according to their lights, of 
the de leader amongst women that 
have reached me, one in the Voice, the 
prohibition organ of America, gives 
utterance to the most unique and valu- 
able truth. This writer, with keen insight, 
perceives that Frances Willard was some- 
thing more than a leader of one movement 
—that her special life work was to arouse 
the most conservative (not in the y 
label, but the real sense of the word) of 
women to a sense of their public duty, and 
a realisation of the truth that in the con- 
ditions of modern society good women 
must work for good ends by modern 
methods, including the possession and 
exercise of the franchise. To the religious 
minded, quiet, reserved, home-keeping 
women it was that this religious and most 
feminine woman was best fitted to appeal, 
and from her many such learned wider 
views of their possibilities, their duties and 
their powers for good. Thus it is worded 
by the Prohibition Voice :— 

It is a mistake to suppose that Miss Willard 
ever quit teaching school. She was to the last 
the principal of a female seminary. Its pupils 
were the women of two hemispheres, young 
and old. There were lessons in Woman's 
Suffrage, in prohibition, in social purity, in 
Christian socialism ; but no one of these, nor 
all of them together, constituted the supreme 
purpose of the school. They were the means 
to an end, but never the end itself. The end, 
as we have already stated, was an educational, 
not a political one—to cause women to realise 
their own powers and to rest satisfied with 
nothing, whether in law or custom, in church 
or state, that put shackles upon even the least 
of these powers. And it was precisely because 
of this larger purpose that Miss Willard never 
degenerated, as the reformer is always in danger 
of degenerating, into a fanatic who has lost all 
sense of proportion. To her no one of these 
great reforms was the all in all, and she saw 
allies in those who cared nothing for any of 
them, but who were working in other fields to 
develop the race and ennoble its destiny. 
» . . Under her leadership department after 
department has been added and every woman 
with a mission whom she could lay hold upon 
was attached as a part of the working force. 
She was a born leader as well as teacher. And 
such a leader ! 


Cremation is a subject on which thought 
needs to be, as she used to say, ‘‘arrested.”’ 
Many women have already shown them- 
selves superior to prejudice and the 
trammels of custom on this matter, and 
more would doubtless do so if they gave 
any consideration to the matter. ( have 
been interested in the subject for many 
years ; indeed, it was the first topic on 
which I spoke in public, after Woman's 
Suffrage, lecturing on it to a distinguished 
and influential audience at St. George’s 
Hall, Langham-place, in 1875, the idea 
being then quite novel. I made then one 
convert in the person of Mrs. Hanham, 
who died a few years after, and was the 
first woman in this country to leave direc- 
tions for the cremation of her body ; her 
husband carried out her wish at great 
trouble and expense, as there was then no 
public crematorium. The arguments for 
this method of disposing of the body are 
too long to give here, but I will try to 
write a special article on it in the course 
of a week or two, hoping that the influence 
of Miss Willard’s opinion will predispose 
some readers to an unprejudiced considera, 
tion of what is still a novel and repulsive 
idea to many people. 

* * 


America, while in advance of us in some 
respects, must not be supposed to have 
reached perfection even in regard to the 
treatment of women. An extraordina 
action at law is being brought in New Yor 
by a Mrs. Williams against the Sheriff 
who has the management of “ Ludlow St. 
Jail.” Mrs. Williams was arrested for 
sending alleged indecent pamphlets by 
po and, being unable to find the hea’ 

ail assigned, remained in prison till trial. 
Mrs. Williams asserts that it was the cus- 
tom of the gaolers to play cards with the 
prisoners, and in other ways divert them- 
selves. On February 12th, 1896, she 
swears, while she and other women pri- 
soners were in the corridors assigned to 
them, Joseph Bennett, one of the keepers, 
and several prisoners, were throwing things 
at a clay pipe suspended by a string from 
the third baloony of the prison. All missed 
the mark, and finally Bennett, in his 
anxiety to excel, picked up a heavy iron 
hammer, which was lying by, and threw it 
at the pendant pipe. The hammer went 
wide of the mark, and hit her a violent blow 
in the side. She was badly bruised, but 
at the request of the prison officials she 
said nothing about the incident. Several 
days later her condition grew worse, and 
became serious. At one time it was thought 
she was dying, and Coroner Hoeber took 
her ante-mortem statement. She remained 
in a precarious condition for four weeks, 
at the end of which time bail was furnished 
for her, and she was taken to her home. 
She says that she has never fully recovered, 
and that there is a permanent injury in her 

side where the hammer struck her. 
* * * 

This extraordinary tale takes us back to 
the state of English prisons before the 


* ok  * 

There was one last direction in which 
ehe designed to lead, but as to which her 
wishes have been frustrated, or else she’ 
had changed her mind since writing her 
book, ‘‘ My Happy Half-Century.” At the 
end of that she stated : 

| have the purpose to help forward pro- 
gressive movements even in my latest hours, 
and hencehereby decree that the earthly mantle 
which I shall drop ere long, when my real self 
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days of Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. It would be 
an impossibility here and now. Still, we 
must remember that we have not yet 
arranged for the regular attendance of a 
woman officer at all police stations. 
Thanks to the efforts of Miss Florence 
B ie, there are such officials at many 
of the larger stations, but in the vast 
majority of police stations, women, 
drunken and otherwise, when charged are 
received by the licemen, and left 
entirely to them all night, whatever the 
condition of the woman may be. It is 
to the credit of the police that so little is 
heard of the drawbacks of this plan, which 
are nevertheless obvious. Curiously, a 
step in advance in this matter has just 
been made in backward Berlin. he 
oat of the pe el von Windheim, 
appointed a police-woman, an experi- 
ment hich will’ be watched with great 
interest by all parties. Her appearance 
created a sensation. She isa neat little 
rson, was dressed in a becoming blue 
ess, with bright metal buttons, and the 
regulation helmet upon her head. Some 
recent charges against Berlin policemen as 
to their action towards women have brought 
about the appointment of the female 
officer, whose special duty it will be to 
render assistance to members of her own 
sex. Should this experiment be crowned 
with success, others will be placed on 


duty. a ; 


It should be added that in many parts 
of America police matrons are already pro- 
vided. The arrangements of the different 
States are so diverse that no statement 
can be made as to any or all of them that 
is universally true. Nor isit necessary for 
us in England to seek to follow the German 
pecan A policeman’s wife or other 

ecent woman on duty in the station 
would meet the case, without her going 
into the streets or being dressed up like a 
police officer to attract notice. Our police 
can be trusted to treat even a drunken 
woman with due care and kindness in he 
street. 

* * # 

Lady Harberton presided at the inaugural 
meeting of a new Dress Reform League on 
March 15th. Lady Harberton, in opening 
the proceedings, urged the importance of 
dress reform from a common-sense point of 
view. She spoke of the ease and comfort 
to be derived from the wearing of knicker- 
bockers and divided skirt. She wondered 
at the stupidity of mankind, who could not 
look at the question from this common- 
sense standpoint. But the truth was that 
men still looked upon women as creatures 
whose place was by the fireside, whose 
duty it was to do no work but to wait upon 
them. For this life their present dress 
was suitable, and it was therefore in 
the eyes of men, the one and only possible 
feminine dress. Dr. Alice Vickery pro- 
posed the resolution that “The name of 
the association shall be ‘The Rational 
Dress League,’ and the objects of the 
association shall be to foster and encourage 
reform in the dress of both sexes, but 
more particularly to promote the wearing 
by women of some form of bifurcated 
garment, especially for such active recrea- 
tions as bicycling, tennis, golf, and other 
athletic exercises, walking tours, home- 
work, and business purposes.’’ This resolu- 
tion was seconded by Mr. Hartung, who 
chiefly advocated the divided skirt for 
cycling. He spoke of the ease and power 
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@ picture of her sorrowing sister toiling 
along on a necessarily heavier cycle, kept |. yvyypICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 
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character of a modern soldier’ with that of a 
civilised woman, I am not going to advise them 
to turn their distaff into a musket, though I 
sincerely wish to see the bayonet converted 
into a pruning-hook. I only recreated an 
imagination, fatigued by contemplating the 
vices and follies which all proceed from a 
feculent stream of wealth that has mudded the 
pure rills of natural affection, by supposing that 
society will some time or other be so constituted, 
that man must necessarily fulfil the duties of a 
citizen or be despised, and that while he was 
employed in any of the departments of civil 
life, his wife, also an active citizen, should be 
equally intent to manage her family, educate 
her children, and assist her neighbours. 

But, to render her really virtuous and useful, 


she must not, if she discharge her civil duties, 
want, individually, the protection of civil laws ; 


side. Dr. T. R. Allinson and Dr. Drysdale 
 agateraa Physician of the Metropolitan 

ogpital) supported the movement from a 
hygienic point of view. The latter inquired, 

hat right had men to interfere with 
women? If women wished to wear & 
particular dress, by all means let them do 
it!, What right had men to say them nay ? 
One difficulty in their way was certainl 
great. So many women had no fix: 
income, and therefore they must consult 
publie opinion. But still, in this country, 
the richest'country in the world, there were 
also many who had money. Let these 
lead the way. Mrs. Gaskell and other 
‘speakers followed, all advocating the 
formation of the League, and the proceed- 
ings ended by the enrolling of no fewer 
than 150 members. 


* * * 


I am asked to publish the following as 
an intimation to the public where stray and 
starving cats can be sent to be saved the 
misery of longer homeless existence : 

The London Home for Lost and Starving 
Cats at 80, Parkhill-road, Hampstead, has been 
known for over two years by that name, but, 
as the word ‘ Home” is misleading, the charity 
will, in future, be called the “‘ London Institu- 
tion for Lost and Starving Cats.” In future 
it will only receive cats to be destroyed 
in the lethal box by chloroform on the 
premises. No charge is made to the poor 
classes. All strays are received free, except 
when the generosity of the public prompts them 
to give small sums. 

+ « & 


The following Officers and Founders have 
seceded from the National A.V. Society since 
the recent change in its policy, from ‘total 
abolition” to ‘lesser measures”: — Miss 
Marston, Foundress of the London Anti-Vivi- 
section Society ; Miss Cobbe, Foundress of the 
Victoria Street Society; Countess Baldelti, 
Foundress of the 8.P.C.A. of Florence ; Princess 
Mele Barese, Foundress of the §.P.C.A. of 
Naples; Mrs. Browne, Foundress of the Leigh 
Browne Trust; Mr. Justice Norris, Q.C., late 
President of Calcutta A.V. Society ; Lady 
Mount-Temple, Vice-President and one of the 
Founders of the Victoria Street Society; 
Mrs. Adlam, Foundress of the International 
A.V. Society; Miss Booth, Hon. Sec. 
and Foundress Macclesfield Branch; Rev. 
Theodore Howard, President Liverpool Branch; 
Mrs. Taylor, President of Southport Branch ; 
Mrs. Roscoe, Hon Sec. of Bristol A.V. Society, 
with the Bristol Branch and Sub-Branches ; 
and amongst members of the committee and 
other prominent workers who have resigned 
are Mr. Mark Thornhill, Mr. and Mrs. Fred E. 
Pirkis, Mrs. Lloyd Price, Mrs. Talbot, Mrs. 
Milne, Madame Van Eys, Rev. Henry Cobbe, 
Lady Paget, Colonel Bethune, Rev. Sir George 
Cox, and several others. 


Or tHE Pegrnicious EFFECTS WHICH ARISE 
FROM THE UNNATURAL DistTINcTIONS EsTAB- 
LISHED IN SOcIgTY. 


Destructive, however, as riches and inherited 
honours are to the human character, women 
are more debased and cramped, if possible, 
by them than men, because rich men may 
still, in some degree, unfold their faculties by 
becoming soldiers and statesmen. 

The preposterous distinctions of rank, which 
render civilisation a curse by dividing the ’ 
world between voluptuous tyrants and cunning, Rang i ra gna pe ee res zie 
envious dependents, corrupt, almost equally, | .y port after his death—for how can a being be 
et oe eee because respectability is generous who has nothing of its own? or 
filles of tis tilts the gelicn wal, Gaere | Tinbocusiirtso fe stot free?) “The wis, 1s ts 
are some loopholes out of which a mais may eT . Tae Mes " ee alas 
creep, and dare to think and act for hi if; | 2°8 , and neither suckles nor educates her 
bck Wee it is h fake. children, scarcely deserves the name of a wife, 
ae 2 ., hea dh au ° adecngge her | 22d has no right to that of a citizen. But take 
ee safer : i acre ss cee ee ca = away natural rights, and duties becomes null. 
human powers. ‘ 4 ii Women must be considered as only the 

wanton solace of men when they become so 

‘Women are, in common with men, rendered weak in mind and body that they cannot exert 
we ence nti by the relaxing pleasures themselves, unless to pursue some frothy 
wake procures; but added to this they pleasure or to invent some frivolous fashion. 
are made oe to their persons, and must What can be a more melancholy sight toa 
nee! Shen waa tt i a? manage lend i thinking mind than to look jnto the numerous 
j Be cheat eee rede ateps aright. carriages that drive helter-skelter about this 

ans “y. b ae cus ey Pans govern | metropolis in a morning full of pale-faced 
ett, y mrs tricks, gare creatures who are flying from themselves! I 
me 1 2. onan rena nt duties. have often wished, with Dr. Johnson, to place 

ahs & ecting woman, which I mean to | . 146 of them in a little shop with half a dozen 
Giecase ics hie part, make an absurd unit! oy itdren looking up to their languid countenances 
chs Maan and hin wile; ond then, by the easy | toy support. I am much mistaken if some latent 
transition of only considering him as respons- vigour would not soon give health and spirit to 
ible, she is reduced to @ mere cypher. their eyes, and some lines drawn by the exercise 

The being who discharges the duties of its | of reason on the blank cheeks, which before 
station is independent; and, speaking of | were only undulated by dimples, might restore 
women at large, their first duty is to them- | jogt dignity to the character, or rather enable it 
selves as rational creatures, and the next in | to attain the true dignity of its nature. Virtue 
point of importance, as citizens, is that which | ig not to be acquired even by speculation, much 
includes s0 many, of a mother. The rank in| jeg, by the negative supineness that wealth 
life which dispenses with their fulfilling this | poturally generates. 
duty necessarily degrades them by making Besides, when poverty is more disgraceful 
een ee aus, Crmsianid sey en hei than even vice, is not morality cut to the quick? 
something more important than merely fitting Still, to avoid misconstruction, though I consider 
aries) Sn small block, their minds are that women in the common walks of life are 
guly cocapied: By some wath pavers Jodeci called to fulfil the duties of wives and mothers 
ment ; or, the actual management of ext infrigas by religion and reason, I cannot help lamenting 
may keep their thoughts EONS don when that women of a superior cast have not a road 
they is, ian domestic duties, they have it not open by which they can pursue more extensive 
in: sheis power to = ” eed and mareh ae plans of usefulness and independence. I may 
counter-march like soldiers, or wrangle in the excite laughter by dropping a hint which I 
senate to keep their faculties from rusting. mean to pursue some future time, for I really 

I know that, as a proof of the inferiority of the | t,ink that women ought to have representatives 
sex, Rousseau has exultingly exclaimed, ‘“ How | instead of being arbitrarily governed without 
can they leave the nursery for the camp!” | paying any direct share allowed them in the 
And the camp has by some moralists been | qo1jpcrations of government.* 
termed the = noel Gh we roast) era ers But, as the whole system of representation is 
though, I think, it would puzzle a keen casuist ie Ss this country only a convenient handle 
to prove the reasonableness of the greater for despotism, they need not complain, for 
. number of wars that have dubbed heroes. they are as well r epresented as a numerous 
* * * Yet if defensive war (the only justifiable war, | (jogs of hard-working mechanics{, who pay for 

Dr. Mary J. Hall-Williams (M.D., Boston) | in the present advanced state of society, where.| the support of royalty when they can scarcely 
will deliver three medical lectures at the | virtue can show its face and ripen amidst the stop their children’s mouths with bread. How 
Women’s Institute, 15, Grosvenor-crescent, | rigours which purify the air on the mountain’s | ,,, they represented whose very sweat supports 
Hyde Park Corner, on Tuesday, Wednesday, | top) were alone to be adopted as just and — —— 3 
and Thursday, March 29th, 30th, and 81st, at | glorious, the true heroism of antiquity might 
3.80 p.m. There will be taken a “silver collec- | again animate female bosoms. But fair and 
tion.” A few reserved seads are to be had at| softly, gentle reader, male or female, do not 
Qs, 6d. the course. alarm thyself, for though I have compared the 


+ his timid and deprecatory hint is the first suggestion 
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the splendid stud of an heir-apparent, or 
varnishes the chariot of some female favourite 
who looks down on shame? Taxes on the very 
necessaries of life enable an endless tribe of 
idle princes and princesses to pass with stupid 
pomp before a gaping crowd, who almost 
worship the very parade which costs them so 
dear. This is mere gothic grandeur, something 
like the barbarous useless parade of having 
sentinels on horseback at Whitehall, which I 
could never view without a mixture of contempt 
and indignation. 

How strangely must the mind be sophisti- 
cated when this sort of state impresses it! 
But, till these monuments of folly are levelled 
by virtue, similar follies will leaven the whole 
mass. For the same character, in some degree, 
will prevail in the aggregate of society ; and 
the refinements of luxury, or the vicious 
repinings of envious poverty, will equally banish 
virtue from society, considered as the character- 
istic of that society, or only allow it to appear 
as one of the stripes of the harlequin coat worn 
by the civilised man. 

(To be continued.) 


A COMMON-SENSE DIET. 


By a Mepicat Man. 


You will hear sufferers exclaim, ‘I feel out of 
sorts!’ “I am below par!” “TI am eng 
weight!”? Some rush to quack nostrums an 
become worse. Some are unwilling—or unable 
—to consult medical advisers, who would prob- 
ably recommend things which might or might 
not help them. And, after all, alittle common- 
sense must tell them that by vasa rational 
dietary rules they can maintain and restore 
that vigour which, by errors in diet, in conjuuc- 
tion with their surroundings, they have lost. 
Good health—the greatest blessing mortals can 
enjoy, and never really valued till lost—can be 
preserved in the majority of mankind by atten- 
tion to diet. 

A Food Beverage such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, with its unique powers of nutriment and 
exceptional vitalising properties, is a means 
whereby strength snl nervous energy is gained 
as a rational outcome of increased vitality and 
the pleasing consequence of greater nourishment 
and sustenant force. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the tet cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative possessed by neither, and can 
be used in all cases where tea and coffee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and wonder- 
ful Food Beverage. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to 
an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. Merit and merit alone, is 
what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and 
the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman’s SIGNAL (8 post- 
card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 

ll chemists, grocers and stores, or from Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 and 62, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


_ At thirty we are all trying to cut our names 
in big letters upon the walls of this tenement of 
life ; twenty years later we have carved it, or 
shut up our jack-knives. Then we are ready to 
help others, and care less to hinder any because 
nobody’s elbows are in our way.— Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Miss WHITEHEAD mentions that the original 
prayer read by Canon Wilberforce, after those of 
the Church of England burial office, at the 
memorial service to Miss Willard, was composed, 
not by the Rev. Canon himself, but by another 
Church clergyman. 

Miss Emmure Pearce (Maidenhead), explains 
that the reason for which ‘the executive and 
officers of the World’s W.C.T.U. biennially elect 
each other,”’ without even referring the names 
for confirmation to the general body of delegates 
to the convention, is that it is held. that only by 

is course can an “ international” representa- 
tion be secured; were the d tes allowed to 
vote for the officers, the majority g, naturally, 
natives of the country in which the convention 
is being held, would, it is claimed, lead to an 
undue voice in the voting being given to that 
country. Miss Pearce further says that 
Miss Willard proposed to alter this, and 
to allow the delegates a vote in choosing 
the officers, but the rest of the officers 
voted down this change, preferring to continue 
‘‘ biennially to elect each other.” As 
arule, probably, the method of choosing the 
officers would be of little importance; on this 
occasion it took on great consequence, because 
it led to the supposition amongst men generally 
that a mass of delegates from Women’s 
Christian Associations had consented to re-elect 
Lady Henry Somerset (then an avowed advocate 
of State Regulation of Vice) as their vice- 
president ; whereas the fact was, that the dele- 
aoe had had no vote or voice in the matter at all. 

his fact, that the delegates did not vote, is 
what is of importance. I comply with Miss 
Pearce’s wish to explain how this self-election 
by the executive is attempted to be justified. 


Sarau.—I pe with you that the 
portrait given here of Miss Willard is the best 
that has appeared. It is of interest to know 
that itis the one she chose herself to put in 
the Siena office for use when it might be 
desired. Alas! fragile though she was, we did 
not think what would be the sad occasion. The 
portrait has her most earnest and serious ex- 
pression. As I look at it I hear her say— 
* Now, see here, sister ’’—or, ‘‘ Now, I think this, 
dearie’—and then is to follow some deep thought, 
or some wise, practical suggestion. It does not 
show her bright, witty, conversational coun- 
tenance ; but it is none the less interesting for 
giving the deeper, more subtle aspect of thought 
and feeling. Hence, I am sorry I cannot tell 
you how to get an enlarged copy of the 
portrait. 


Vienna.—We have received a postal ordei: 
evidently a subscription, from Vienna, and no 
name or address to send the paper to. Will 
foreign readers please note that the Post-office 
does not intimate their names and addresses 
with the orders, and that they must always 
send us a note of these themselves. 


G. B. writes :—- 

In answer to your correspondent who wishes to know of 
games for the blind, a friend has suggested that 
“musical chairs” is a source of amusement to even 
elderly perme ; and that cribbage (with Braille marked 

s), ordinary dominoes, and draughts, on the epecial 
board to be had from the British and Foreign Blind 
Association, can all be played by blind people. 

Our correspondent further asks space to recom- 

mend two books to those interested in the 

blind, namely, ‘‘ The Life of Dr. Moon” (Hodder 

& Stoughton) and ‘‘ The Inventor of the Numeral 

Type for China,” by Miss Gordon Cumming 

(Gilbert & Rivington). 


Mrs. SHERBROOKE, Lausanne.—Recommen- 


dations of either schools or boarding places. 


cannot be inserted gratis. It would probably 
be worth while for your friends to insert a 
small advertisement in the SianaL. As to the 
date, it was an obvious misprint of 3 for 5, 
which anybody interested would at once notice, 
and which is certainly of no consequence. I 
am glad your society succeeds so nicely. 


Each only as God wills 
Can work—God’s puppets, best and worst, 
Are we; there is no last or first. 
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ANGER. 


By T. H. Ygoman, M.D. 

In the diligent search for remote causes of 
disease, those existing in the mind are too fre- 
quently overlooked; yet how great is the 
amount of bodily infirmity that results from 
moral causes—how often does the frame waste 
and premature decay come on, under the 
corroding influence of some painful passion ; 
It has been well remarked that ‘‘a knowledge 
of the secret troubles of our patients would, 
in many instances, shed a new light on their 
treatment, or save them, at any rate, from 
becoming the subjects, if not the victims, of 
active medicinal agents.” 

The passions, in relation to their influence on 
the body, may be classed under three heads ; 
namely, thoge which are exciting, those which 
are depressing, and those which are calming. 

The exciting passions, although widely dif- 
fering from each other, inasmuch as some are 
pleasurable, others painful, yet possess several 
results or symptoms common to all—the chief 
of which are increased temperature and accele- 
ration of the heart’s action. 

Anger ever makes a fearful inroad upon & 
well-ordered mind, and introduces confusion 
and derangement throughout the whole body. 
In an extreme paroxysm the countenance is & 
correct index of the universal disturbance ; it is 
distorted and repulsive, and the eye sparkles 
with ferocity; the body is agitated and the 
limbs tremble ; the blood recedes from the sur- 
face, leaving it cold and blanched ; the breathing 
is short, hurried, and suffocating; and the chest 
feels tight, as though pressed upon, or bound by 
a cord, causing a sense of choking which, for a 
time, arrests the power of speech; thus the 
expression ‘to be choked with anger,” is not 
entirely figurative. This state is succeeded 
either by sighing, sobbing, fainting, and some- 
times convulsions, or the active stage of the 
passion advances to rage or fury. If the latter 
occurs, the action of the heart is roused, it 
beats rapidly and with violence, the blood is 
propelled to the head and to the surface, the 
face is flushed, the eyes are red and prominent, 
the skin is hot, and the individual ‘ burns with: 
rage’’—his ‘blood boils.” A person thus: 
affected frequently acquires preternatural 
strength ; his muscles become firm and rigid; 
his hands are clenched, and his teeth closed ; 
he stamps, raves, and threatens; and the man, 
being for the moment deprived of his reaso::, 
will frequently perform outrageous acts, from 
which, in his calmer moments he would revolt. 
with horror. 

All the vital organs suffer from the excite- 
ment of a violent paroxysm of anger; some- 
times the effort is immediately fatal, the 
severity of the shock at once suppressing the 
heart’s action ; or, as occasionally has happened, 
causing an actual rupture of this organ, or 
some of its large bloodvessels. Apoplexy, 
hemorrhage, convulsions, and other scrious 
consequences may also follow, and terminate 
existence. 

The Emperor Nero died of a violent excess 
of anger against a senator who had offended 
him. Valentinian, the first Roman Emperor 
of that name, while reproaching with great 
passion the deputies from the Quadi, a people: 
of Germany, burst a bloodvessel, and suddenly 
fell lifeless on the ground. ‘I have seen,’” 
says Tourtello, a French medical writer, 
‘‘two women perish, the one in convul- 
sions, at the end of six hours, and the 
other suffocated in two days, from giving 
themselves up to  trensporis of fury.” 
The celebrated John Hunter fell a sudden 
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victim to a paroxysm of this passion. Mr. Current APelws 


Hunter, as is familiar to medical readers, was 
@ man of extraordinary genius, but the subject} FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 
Proposep Msgmorimat To Miss CHARLOTTE 


of violent anger, which, from the defect of 
early moral culture, he had not learned to con- | Yoncz.—It has been suggested that, in recogni- 
trol. Suffering during his latter years, under & tion of Miss Yonge’s great services as a pioneer 
complaint of the heart, his existence was in | of ge bec igen ET. Me 
: e, a university scho , er 
—— jeopardy from his ungovernable tem- Dene, should be Exaned at the Winchester 
‘* his life was in the hands of any rascal who of the kingdom. The author of the ‘The 
chose to annoy and tease him.” Engaged one | Heir of Redclyffe”” has been connected with 
day in an unpleasant altercation with his col- this school since its foundation in 1884 as one 
leagues in the board room at St. George's of the Council of Management, and there is no 
Hospital, he was by one of them peremptorily place outside her own village of Otterbourne 
. more linked with her name. than the ancient 
contradicted ; he immediately ceased speaking, | City of Winchester. Among the many who 
hurried into an adjoining apartment, and | have already given their cordial approval of the 
instantly fell dead. scheme may be mentioned Her Royal Highness 

When the fit of anger is of long continuance, the Princess of Wales, the Archbishop of Can- 
or of frequent recurrence, it frequently lays the terbury, the Bishop of Winchester, the Duchess 
foundation of some most serious and lasting of Sutherland, the Dowager Marchioness of 
afflictions; th t 7 Hertford, and the Principals of the Women’s 
; thus many cases of palsy, of| Colleges, Oxford and Cambridge. The hon. 
epilepsy, of convulsions, and of madness, may | treasurer is the Rev. J. M. Merriott, Dormy 
be traced to violent anger or ungovernable | Cottage, Winchester. 
temper. Dr. Good cites the case of Charles the pens 
Sixth of France, “ who, being violently incensed 
against the Duke of Bretagne, and burning with 
a t of malice and revenge, could neither eat, 
drink, nor sleep, for many days together, and 
at length became furiously mad as he was riding 
on horseback, drawing his sword, and striking 
promiscuously everyone who approached him. 
The disease fixed upon his intellect and accom- 
panied him to his death.” 

Anger exerts an immediate effect on the 
functions of digestion ; it destroys the appetite, 
suppresses the secretion of saliva, rendering the 
mouth and throat dry, and the wish to swallow 
frequent, while the lips are almost glued together 
with a viscid frothy secretion: the liver is often 
unnaturally stimulated, and jaundice induced, 
or the flow of bile may be so augmented as to 
occasion a bilious vomiting or diarrhea. 

The influence of anger on this organ is so well 
known, that, in the language of most countries, 

- pilious, choleric, and irascible are synonymous 


provided. It has been said that the weak point 
in the Temperance cause is that it aims at 
taking away without giving something to take 
the place of the daily stimulent, especially with 
the working classes. The aim of the Seacombe 
Stall is to meet the need of the people by pro. 
viding warm and nourishing drink and food at 
the low2st possible rate. 
* * * 


Lapy SaLissurY IN PoxiTicaL Work. — 
Unionists generally, and Conservatives in par 
ticular, will regret to learn that Lady Salisbury 
has made rae ae for renouncing the 

litical work she has for some years per- 
formed. The public knows little of this side of 
her character; but she was associated with 
more than one political society, and as Dame 
President of the Ladies’ Grand Council of the 
Primrose League performed much work, though 
her influence was mostly felt in council. The 
Marchioness will still nominally retain these 
positions, but the tasks she accomplished with 
go much energy and charm will be taken up by 
others. It may be added that no pessimistic 
deductions should be drawa from this announce- 
ment as to the state of her ladyship’s health. 
It is felt, however, that the time has come for 
resigning into other hands the labours she has 
been accustomed to perform. 

* * * 


Bryn Mawr Cotiece Fetiowsnirs.—Appii- 
cations for the Bryn Mawr College, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., resident fellowships should be sent in 
as early as possible; the 15th of April is the 
last date on which they will be received. 
Graduates of any college of good standing 
(British or American) are eligible, but no one 
baa! compete that has not a college degree or & 

ficate of prolonged study under well-known 
instructors. Blank forms for = are will 
be forwarded by the secretary of the college, 
and a definite answer returned within four 
weeks from the last date fixed for application. 
The resident fellowships are of the value of 
525 dols. each, and are awarded annually in the 
following subjects: One in Greek, one in Latin, 
one in English, one in German and Teutonic 
hilology, one in romance languages, one in 
isto ry or political science, one in philosophy, 
one in mathematics, one in physics, one in 
chemistry, and one in biology. Fellows 
are expected to assist in the conduct of exami- 
nations, but no further duties are required of 
them. Of the three foreign fellowships awarded 
annually by Bryn Mawr, one is open to 


Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, who computes the 
ephemeris of the sun for the American Nautical 

manac, is but little more than thirty years of 
age, and she is a remarkable mathematician. 
Originally a Washington school-teacher, she 
entered the Columbian University, and while 
there she startled her instructors and other 
astronomers by discovering and correcting an 
error in one of La Place’s tables that had for 
years resulted in inconsistencies puzzling to 
‘astronomers throughout the world. She also 
invented and copyrighted the Washington- 
Greenwich table now used by the Government, 
which is said to greatly facilitate the work of 
the computers. —- 


Divorces MADE Easy.—In Japan one mar- 
riage in every three ends in divorce. This is 
not so very surprising, seeing that a woman, for 
instance, may be divorced for talking too much, 


: or because her mother-in-law develops dislike 

terms. members of the graduating class; one, “The | for her. The Jap woman must one early to 
Such are the effects on the animal economy President M. Carey Thomas European Fellow- | wake her servants, and warm the water for her 
of sudden and violent anger. ship,” is open to graduate students in the first | pusband to wash in. In the courtship or mar- 


year of their work at Bryn Mawr; and the 
third, ‘‘ The Mary E. Garrett European Fellow- 
ship,” is open to graduate students still in 
residence who have for two years pursued 
pee studies at Bryn Mawr. Candidates 
or the graduate foreign fellowships must be 
enrolled for the Bryn Mawr degree of Doctor 
of Eillowe poy The fellowships are of the value 
of 500 dols. each, and are applicable to the 
expenses of one year’s study and residence at 
eee foreign University, English or Conti- 
nental. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAN OF DEEDS. 
THe man who he pi 
A kindly word to soothe an aching heart 
Or light some tear-dimmed eye, 
To break or turn the point of sorrow’s dart 
Aimed at a weary wanderer passing by— 
The man who lends 
A helping hand to raise whom cares bow 
down 
Heedless of friend or foe, 
To boldly aid, though wordlings scoff or 


riage of the Japanese there is no sentiment. 
Conjugal affection bas no place in Japanese 
novels. Filial love and its vicissitudes are all 
and in all. 


* * * 


MARRIAGE on A SMALL Income.—There has 
been a discussion going on in one of our leading 
papers as to the advisability of marrying 02 
£100 a year. Iam astonished to find that 80 
many women advocate it, and, from the nature 
of their replies, seem anxious to catch at & 
husband with that all too slender income. Ifa 
woman belongs to what we call the working 
classes, t.e., the class of day labourers oF 
artisans, a woman whose alternative woul 
domestic service, £100 a year would represent 
an income of a very satisfactory nature, a8 she 
would naturally prefer being a general servant 
in her own house to that of a superior. 
She will not be so well fed or clothed, 
she will get no holidays, but it will be “a 


* * *® 

A Davcurer’s Grizr.— Esther Holiday, 
twenty-five, a cripple, who lived with her 
sisters at 40, Hutton-street, Tudor-street, lately 
expired after a few hours’ illness. The family 
had been in a state of poverty for a long time. 
In November the aced, mother died, and the 
deceased has since been overwhelmed by grief. 
A medical man, called shortly before death, 
describes it as an instance of a genuine broken 
heart, an important vessel of which had given 


frown, 
The hand that strikes at tyranny a blow— 
The man who loves 
All nature's gifts —mightiest or most 


minute— 
The bird, the brute, the flower— 
The tempest blast, the air that tunes 


little thing of her own,” and she will be 
the lute, way under the continued strain ! her own mistress—always & delightful idea to & 

The rays that brighten and the clouds that  * * woman—and as “the appearances to be kep 
lower— - Userut Temperance Work.—The British | up” will be all but nil, she may look forwart 

He who thus speaks, thus lends a hand, thus Women’s Temperance Association in Wallasey, | to a tolerably comfortable future, especially 
loves— Cheshire, opened a stall at Seacombe Ferry | the couple have the prudence to lay aside a sum 


Confiding in the genius of the Giver 
(** Unknowable” maybe) 

Glides to his rest—his record safe forever 
In the great archives of eternity. 


Ee 


“ Do noble things, not dream them all day 
long.” —Charles Kingsley. 
ee 


three years ago, for the sale of tea, coffee, and 
other non-alcoholic drinks at a cheap rate, 
which has been a success beyond their ex- 
pectations. The business at the stall is 
carried on without intermission by two assis- 
tants for fifteen hours daily; more than 200 
people are served on an average before 7.30 
in the morning, and often twelve or more 
persons are standing at the stall at once waiting 
‘No one though great does all God’s will.’— | to be served. For the small sum of 1d. a cup 
H. F. Gould. , of hot tea or coffee and a scone or bun are 


for the rainy day which illness or being thrown 
out of work causes. But in the next grade of 
society, the daughter of a clerk or smiall pro- 
fessional man who marries a man with £100 4 
year is a being to be pitied. She is simaply 
turning herself into a domestic servant without 
wages. She will have to cook, wash, scrubs 
dust, make, mend, and toil from early morning 
till late at night to make both ends meet, an! 
the chances are that they will not meet, but 
show an ominous gap.— The Sun. 
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Goilette Accessories for Spring. 


AT MR. GREGQ’S. 


Nice gloves are always an important item of 
attire, but they become doubly im rtant with 
arrival of the season. Very delicate shades 
will be selected for visiting wear, and Mr. Gregg, 
at his establishment at 92, New Bond Street, 
where the latest ideas and prettiest goods may 
be always seen, has a 8 eciality of putty-colour, 
biscuit-yellow, and @ p h tone of dove, all 
charming with a spring dress. Tan colour will 
still be adopted for morning wear, a8 it always 
looks well with a tailor-made gown. White 
gloves will be patronised for evening wear, and 
primrose and mauve will also be popular. 
fwelve-button length will be correct for 
evening wear, and this is also the right length 
for the drawing-room. Mr. Gregg any’ a 
great many gloves for the March wing- 
rooms, including those worn by the Countess of 
Stanhope and Lady Weetman-Pearson. Mous- 

uetaire gloves are invariably chosen for 

rawing-room wear as they are easy to get on 
and off. Brides often prefer them for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Gregg’s waterproof driving-gloves may 
be strongly recommended for country wear, as 
they are extremely durable and have a certain 
atyle of their own. They are made in glacé 
dogskin in reddish tones of tan, and slip over the 
hand easily, as they are run in with rows of 
elastics at the wrist. Pretty little gloves for 
children’s wear can be had in the same make. 

The “pineapple pattern” is the latest novelty 
in hosiery, and this pretty open work design is 
used both on the fronts and in clocks. White 
lisle thread stockings embellished in this style 
were very much worn at the drawing-room, as 
they are much more economical than silk. 
White hosiery is never worn except at Court or 
at weddings, or in evenings with white dresses 
and slippers by girls, so ladies do not care to go 
to much expense in the matter. Black stock- 
ings embroidered in colour are most fashionable, 
and a great variety of designs mney be seen at 
92, New Bond-street, including the new five- 
row clock. All the hosiery at this establish- 
ment is of excellent quality, and most of it 
comes from Ireland. The hosiery is moderate 
in price, ters silk can be had at 1s. 11d., and 
lisle thread at 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Gregg has laid in a large stock of veilings, 
suitable to summer wear, and there is something 
to suit every face, and please every taste. 
Chenille spots were always becoming, though not 
the most durable of patterns; but in the newest 
designs the spots are made by means of knots in 
the silk, which are everlacting wear. Ladies 
who wear spectacles or pince-nez will be glad to 
hear that the sprigged net veils are to be had at 
Mr. Gregg’s, asin these there is nothing to catch 
or tear, and they are made particularly fine so 
as not to interfere with the sight. White gauze 
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t High-Class Corsetiére, 

¢ SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE. 
1 “One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 


present day is Miss Sapte, of 211, Oxford Straet. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successfal with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
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spotted with black chenille looks wonderfully 
smart for bicycling, and nothing looks better 
for travelling fa company with a white Homburg 
hat. Black or coloured gauze is also on- 
able, blue, brown and grey being the favourite 
colours. 

Long feather boas are out of fashion, but 
short ones (little more than a ruffle) will make 
a useful addition to a light spring w 
dress. They are to be had from 5s. 11d. 
upwards, and are made in mixtures of marabout 
and emu, in various shades of grey. 

Handkerchiefs have always been a great 
speciality of Mr. Gregg’s, and the assortment 
on view at present is speciall and varied. 
Young ladies who are on the look-out for pretty 
jabots to wear with summer blouses 8 ould 
look at Mr. Gregg’s Paris handkerchiefs, 
bordered with colour, and strewn with 
embroidered forget-me-nots or cornflowers in 
various pretty shades. Real lace handkerchiefs 
are seldom used except at weddings, but brides- 
elect will find a on choice of these graceful 
articles at Mr. Gregg’s in many varieties of 
Irish and Venetian lace. Certain specially 
beautiful handkerchiefs’ made by hand by an 
Irish lady who was brought up in a convent are 
still a speciality of Mr. Gregg’s. Some are 
tucked, some are scalloped, and others have 
insertions and edgings of Valenciennes lace. 
The prices are very moderate, charming speci- 
mens being purchasable at 1s. 6$d. each. 
Hemstitched handkerchiefs of Irish linen are 
to be had at half-a-guinea a dozen, and there are 
some with tucked borders at 5s. 11d. the dozen. 

CHIFFON. 
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7254—Child’s Coat. 


The coat shown is suited for all ages from 
four to twelve years, and is especially elegant 
in velvet or corduroy. Asillustrated, it is made 
of the former material in Siberian-green trimmed 
with white fur, and is worn with a ribbon sash 
tied about the waist and a hat of silk in the 
same shade of Noite The backs are seamed at 
the centre and connected with the fronts by 
side-backs which render the adjustment trim 
and stylish. Below the waist line the material 
is laid in box-plaits, which give an additional 
fulness to the skirt. The right-front is full 
above the waist and takes a slight blouse form, 
but the skirt portion, which is seamed on, is 
plain. The entire front laps well over the left 
side, and the closing is effected invisibly by 
means of buttons and button-holes worked on a 
fly. The sleeves are one-seamed and are 
gathered both at the arm’s-eyes and at the 
wrists where they are finished by turn-over 
cuffs, fur-edged. At the shoulders are oblong 
epaulettes and at the neck a deep roll-over 
collar. The garment is lined throughout with 
silk and interlined with flannel to insure the 
needed warmth. 

To make this coat for a child of eight years 
will require four and three-fourths yards of 
27-inch material. The pattern, No. 7254, is 
cut in sizes for children of four, six, eight, ten 
and twelve years. 


The pattern will be posted to any address in 
Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 
stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
W.), Belper. 


Sprinc MaTEeRIALS.—Heliotrope, a violet-blue 
colour, and green are fashionable. There are 
many new fabrics woven with patterns in a 
self or contrasting colour; but, on the whole, 
plain materials are the most popular. Cash- 
mere will be used to fashion many smart 
costumes this season, as well as simple gowns 
for daily wear. Satin-cloth, face-cloth and 
smooth fabrics generally are liked. 


Lona-pointeD Bopices.—In the making, and 
articularly in the wearing, of long-pointed 
ices, there is very often found some 
difficulty in keeping this point in straight 
position. It has to be carefully boned 
to secure this result, and even when 
this is done the end of the point will roll 
slightly, and for this reason further precaution 
is suggested. Take a strong piece of flat elastic, 
sew one end carefully to the extreme tip of the 
point—on the underside, of course—and then, 
slightly stretching the elastic, fasten the other 
end five or more inches higher. This will cause 
an upward curve, and when the bodice is worn 
the defect will right itself and prevent the 
ir rolled up end which is so often 
perceptible on pointed bodices after being worn 
a few times. 


McCALLUM’S 
Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 38. lid. 
All Wool, Fawn Beige, 58. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 
“Please send list of your Kals for 
relink. I am very pleased with those 
I had for ordinary wear.” a 
Manchester, Sept. 29th, 1897. 


Address— 


»» suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 
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KNITTED 
CORSETS. 


Pressure. A NSHRINKABLE. 
Tee ontiney Gadies mucus! 18 Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 
fail to write for our Illustrated List.— 


Knitted Corset & Clothing ('o., 118, 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. Mention 
Woman's Sunal. 


BUY FROM 
MANUFACTURER 
and Save the 


PURE =< 
wo0 Middiemen’s Profits. 
SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


Newest & most stylish Patterns & Colours for Ladies’ 
Costumes for Walking, Cycling, Golfing, &c. 
Large Patterns Post Free. 

HEATHER MILLS CO., SELKIRK,SCOTLAND. 


OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 
The warp and weft being of equal strength and the 
finish perfectly pure, the threads can be drawn more 
easil than from any other make of Linen. 
8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices 94d. to 2s. 10d. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. 


We OR es 
COX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
, By Miss Lizzie Herirace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell'’s New 
versal Cookery,” éc., éc.) 


A SEASONABLE MENU. 
FOUR COURSES FOR 8s. 
Pova soup. 

Sprats. 

Grilled mutton. Haricots. 
American treacle pudding. 


and Domestic | 
Uni- | 


the mutton, and any such may enjoy three 
courses at sixpence per head or a trifle over. 
POVA SOUP. 

Out of the many recipes for soups from 
potatoes in combination w th other materials, I 
venture to say that this is well calculated to 
hold its own even in more costly company. A 
tablespoonful of butter having been melted (a 
delicate saucepan being a necessity), fry in it, 
keeping it pale, a dessertspoonful of c opped 
| Spanish onion ; add in a comple of minutes the 
| game measure of flour, blend, then add a int 

of white stock and rich milk mixed, boil all up 
well and strain into a vessel containing a couple 
or three cooked potatoes which have been 
sieved; add salt, a little of which should be 


Tue dishes detailed will serve for luncheon or | celery, white pepper, and a morsel of ground 


dinner, 
dainty bill of fare at little cost. 
a large number of housekeepers 
of the idea that cheapness and coarseness are 
one ; 
imagine that if a plain joint and a pudding be 
rovided there is nothing to grumble about. 
But, to the brain worker at any rate, 
become wearisome, and are often 


Unfortunately, 


XK lilhke 


and an effort has been made to givea| mace. After re- 


cannot get rid | have boiled for a quarter of 
while some who have but little to spend | desired consistence. 


such meals | but smoothness also. 

not easily | while freshly 
digested. Hence, it is hoped that now and then | left-overs may 
some little departure from the orthodox will be | stock, 
acceptable to at least a section of my readers. | but even the water from boiled veal answers, 
Many would find the list quite enough minus it be flavoured well. 


eating, stir in a tablesponful 
of cream and the sieved yolks of two eggs that 
an hour. This, as 
readily thinned to any 
Many are of opinion that 
| flour is never needed in potatoe soups; but, 
added in this way, it not only gives a little body, 
It should be noted that 
cooked potatoes are’ preferable, 
be used up. And as to the 
that from fresh veal bones is exxellents 
i 


will be seen, may be 


it? 
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SPRATS 

are among the articles of diet that would be 
voted luxuries if a high price had to be paid 
for them. The mode of cooking may be left 
to taste, but they should be served piping hot 
and free from grease, however prepared, 
Grilled or fried they are excellent with cut 
lemon as an adjunct. Those who wish for a 
pasar dish may feel disposed to go to the 
rouble of making a frying batter, with which 
to coat them, after aeying we a soft cloth and 
seasoning and dredging them with sifted flour; 
sprats, as well as other fish, are thus ensured 
against parting company with the batter if this 
be done. From start to finish will take but 
a few minutes for the cooking. Drain well and 
serve on a dish paper. 

GRILLED MUTTON WITH HARICOTS. 

This dish will be found tasty, but its excel. 
lence is assured only where well hung meat is 
the rule. A slice from the thick end of a leg is 
best, and it should weigh # pound or s0 after 
trimming. The skin and any superfluous fat 
being removed, season with pepper, chopped 
onion, powdered bay leaf, and a spoonful of salad 
oil. Chopped parsley in moderation improves, 
but when this herb predominates the dish is 
marred. Cover and let the meat marinade for 
an hour or two, turning once and giving both 
sides the benefit of the seasoning. Then grill 
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Is the opinion of all who have tried “ D.C.L.,” which may be briefly described as a 5 ITs 9 | | hi ~— ph 7 
FOOD of the highest order of excellence for nursing’ mothers, young children, invalids, a Mason — "TN = 
and all others who are weakly or who suffer from dyspepsia. In such cases it is strongly 3 oa } G . 
recommended by the medical faculty on account of its recuperative power and generally 
wholesome and nutritive properties. ‘‘ D.C.L.’’ demands the least possible effort on P EXTRACT F HERBS: 
the part of the digestive organs, and as & substitute for solid food is unrivalled. H NON A TOXICATING BEER 
“D.C.L." Malt Extract is Sold in Tins and Bottles by Grocers and Chemists every- The most va'atable refreshing tonto drink producesBis, 
= L - 
where. It can also be obtained combined with Cod Liver Oil, and in this form is papier Ae Qual £D.5 
highly recommended as a fortifier of the system against cold. Sole Manufacturers: Samaple bottle. 0 
The Distillers Company, Limited, Edinburgh. s 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 


MIDLAND HOTEL, opposite Bournemouth 
West Station. 


Dell-sppeinter Family Hotel and Boarding 
House. lectric Light. Excellent Cuisine. 
Tariff modcrate. ‘Buses to all parts. Special 
boarding terms. Apply—ManacERess. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 3856, Strand, W.0. 


a 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the an- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 8 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINECR | 
B x Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W,, ip | 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


£50 BANK N 


GIVEN AWAY to purchasers of ZUILJA, the new Indian Perfume, selely manufactured by the 
ZUILIA Perfumery Company, 13, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. Put up in artistic bottles, 
packed in wool, in handsome box, 1s. 3d., sent carriage free per return for 1s. 6d. 
This new and powerful scent is a marvellous discovery, being a blend of odoriferous perfumes, 
from which emanates a delicious aroma, delicate 
and pleasing, the generous bouquet pervading the ie 
boudoir, and, in fact, the whole household. No 
home should be without it. 
With ZUILIA Perfume we are giving free a 
6d. sample box of ZUILIA Dentifrice, unsur- 
passed for the preservation of the teeth. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
£50 will be given gratis to purchasers who 
succeed in placing together the 12 pieces to form 
& square. 

InstRucTIONs.—Cut out the pieces and place 
together in such a way that the whole will form |] 
an ordinary square. When done paste on card- 
board, or thick paper (in order to keep the square 
together), then post the same ¢o us with a 
stamped envelope addressed, enclosing P.O. or 
stamps value 1s. 6d. for ZUILIA scent. 

Nota Bene.—This offer holds good for readers of this 
paper for the next fourteen days. Should there be more 
than one person succeed in forming the square, then the 
£50 will be divided thus: If two correct, then each will 
receive £25; if five correct, then each will receive £10; 
if ten, then each will receive £5; and soon. The task set 
being very difficult, it is anticipated that few will succeed 
in solving, thus making the remuneration very substantial. 


IT IS SURELY WORTH TRYING FOR. 


THE ZUILIA PERFUMERY CO., 


18, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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or broil to rich brown, allowing a longer time 
in frosty weather. About fifteen minutes may 
be considered the approximate. 

Now for the beans. Some plainly boiled ones 
should be ready, hot or cold. Take half a pint, 
and moisten with plain brown sauce, thinned 
with plain stock, and made savoury by the aid 
of a large teaspoonful or more of ge mixed 
pickles with some liquor, the thick kind. Failing 
this, however, and ene clear pickles, a 
very good substitute is to be found in chutney 
of some sort. The mutton should be dished 
with the beans round it. 


AMERICAN TRBACLE PUDDING. 


This should be very light, and requires more 
than ordinary care in turning out. First blend 
half a pint of flour, half a nful each of 


cream of tartar, carbonate of soda and ground 
ginger, a pinch of salt, half a tablespoonful each 
of chopped candied pest and sultanas, a pinch 
ted nutmeg and ground cloves, a generous 
teacup of chopped suet ace only 
needs flaking and rather less will suffice) ; 
blend well and mix with a quarter of a pint of 
treacle and a tablespoonful or two of skim 
milk. This should be steamed for two and a 
half hours. The grated rind of half a lemon 
with the strained juice, mixed with enough 
treacle to sweeten pleasantly (though the 
acidity should not be deskosed) makes a very 
acceptable sauce, which is to be heated and 
poured over the pudding. 

First course, 5d.; Second course, 6d.; Third 
course, ls. 6d.; Fourth course, 7d.: Total, 8s. 
Baa cost of the stock is not cal- 
culated. 


of 


BAKING POWDER. 


“Our grandmothers did without baking 
wder, and were not sensible of any 
ifficulty in preparing quick dough,” writes 
Ella Morris Kretschmar. ‘But one won- 
ders if results were not oftentimes crude, 


because of the nice care necessary in using | °8 


es of soda. In , there are certain 
egends respecting greenish-yellow or spotted 
bread, at which fe sseaséat genieratinn of 
housekeepers smile, thanks to baking powder. 
Soda, an alkali very injurious to the stomach, 
should never be used without an acid to render 
it a neutral salt, as cream of tartar, muriatic 
acid or sour milk, and the proportion must be 
exact or the mixture will be either acid or 
alkaline. Pure baking powders are simply a mix- 
ture of bi-carbonate of soda and cream of tartar 
in their proper proportions, with perhaps twice 
their combined weight of rice flour, corn starch, 
or plain flour to insure their keeping. If really 
pute they cannot be called injurious, the danger 
lying in the use of powders having impure 
a of which quantities are doubtless 
sold daily. So sensible have housekeepers 
become of these adulterations that many are 
going back to the use of soda and cream of 
tartar, the use of which, as indicated, requires 
both intelligence and care. If one is dependent 
upon the average cook a standard baking 
powder is the safest reliance.” 


LAUNDRY METHODS. 
In some countries the manual operation of 
washing is different from the English mode. 
In Paris, the blanchissewse takes her linen, after 
soaking it with soap, to a large barge on the 
river Seine, and then, having dipped it into the 
water, she lays it upon the flat edge of the 
vessel, and beats it with a wooden beetle, 
dipping, rubbing, and beating alternately until 
allthe dirt is removed. It may be supposed 
that this will wear the linenymuch more than 
our mode; but it does not appear to be the 
case; and it saves much manual labour as well 
as fuel. In the country parts of Scotland it was 
once usual to take the linen to a clear running 
stream, and not only to wash it there by hand, 
but to beat it on a smooth flat stone with a 
wooden round mallet something like that of a 
paviour, and to tread it with the feet in a tub 
of water, beating, treading, and rinsing alter- 
nately, after which it was spread out and dried 
upon the grass ; this pee renders the linen 


beautifully soft and white, with little expense of 
ap. 
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THE CASH VALUE OF A 
WORKING MAN. 


INTERESTING CasE. 


A WORKING-MAN in good health and in regular 
— ent is a capitalist. His health is his 
capital, for while his strength is maintained he 
should as an artisan earn about 4 per cent. 
interest on £2,000 every year. 
strength means his stock depreciating in value. 
Instead of weekly dividends being received, 
there are losses in the shape of doctors’ bills. 
Mr. Howell, 64, Norfolk-street, Skerton (says 
the Lancaster Guardian), is a little over thirty, 
~S strongly built, 
\ . of average 
height, with 
broad = shoul- 
ders, as if ac- 
customed to 
hard work. 
He told a 
highly _inte- 
resting story. 
Up to three 
years ago he 
was employed 
at the Lan- 
caster Wagon 
f Works as a 
‘ holder -up ” 
for the strikers in the smiths’ department of 
that busy firm, and as such was a member of 
the Boilermakers’ Society. 
‘‘ And what caused you to have to give up 
that employment?” queried the scribe, knowing 
that Mr. Howell was now employed 


IN LORD ASHTON’S LINOLEUM FACTORY. 

‘“‘ That's what I’m going to tell you,” was the 
answer. ‘In February, 1895, I was suddenly 
taken ill at the Wagon Works. I managed to 
get home at dinner time, but could not stir out 
ain. I did not know what was the matter 
and sent for the doctor. He told me that I had 

ot rheumatic fever. I was attended medically 
or a month, but felt that I was getting weaker 
with living on milk and soda-water, and thought 
I would like to go to the Lancaster Infirmary. 
My doctors agreed that I had best go there. 
For four months I was in the infirmary, and 
was then sent to Devonshire Hospital, Buxton. 
I came back and thought to try lighter work until 
I regained my strength. The pain, however, 
i a lot worse, and ultimately confined me to the 

ouse. I could not walkatall. My limbs were 
painter with a lotion and enclosed in wadding, 

ut this brought very little relief, the pain 
having become acute. I was taken to the 
Infirmary again, to await a vacancy in the 
Buxton Hospital, whither I went for the second 
time on September 23rd, 1896. I was put 
under the baths treatment again, and was dis- 
charged on October 14th, 1896. They gave me 
a card to describe my condition when I had 
been at home a little while, and I was sorry to 
have to write ‘not cured.’ I tried my best to 
follow my employment, but it was a case of 
‘one day on and two off,’ until I began to 
despair. I thought I was never going to get 
better, but one day my mother read a para- 
graph from a Lancaster paper about a cure by 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and she 
urged metotrythem. The first box did not make 
any difference with me, but I tried another; 
I then felt an improvement. I took in all six 
boxes of the pills, by which time the pain had 
departed. Another box was taken as a ‘ finish- 
ing touch,’ but I already felt a new man. This 
was over fifteen months ago. I have not felt 
auy ae since, and this, having got through 
nearly two winters, I consider my cure a per- 
manent one. I used to suffer terribly on change 
of the weather. In Skerton my case is well 
known, and I have recommended the pills to 
many who have been greatly benefited by them. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills have done for me what 
everything else failed to do. I weigh 12st. 8lbs. 
During my illness I had been reduced to 
8st. 9lbs. ! ”” 

The interviewer thoroughly satisfied himself 
that these statements were perfectly genuine 
and free from exaggeration. Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills are not like other medicine, and 
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their effects are permanent, curing paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, rheum , influenza, 
anemia, scrofula, chronic erysipelas, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous headache. They 
are obtainable of all chemists, and from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, Holborn- 
viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 
18s. 9d., but are ponnine only with full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. For 
rsons in need of a tonic—prompt, unmis- 
ven, and perfectly safe— 
found. 


takable in benefit 
nothing better can 


In Anthony Trollope’s “‘ Barchester Towers’ 
there are thirty-three characters who join in or 
help on the action of the need ; in Lord 
Lytton’s ‘ Night and Morzing,” forty-two; in 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,” forty- 
nine; in W. M. Thackeray's ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
sixty-six ; and in Dickens’ “ David Copperfield,” 
a hundred and one. 

* * * 


‘‘Deegp in a buried boiler lives 

(Pleased with his habitation) 

A codfish, and that codfish thrives, 
And finds the whole creation 

Created on a perfect plan, 
Perceived with pious pleasure 

Even by a codfish, when he can 
Contemplate life at leisure.” 

—Fables in Song. 
* * * 

An Irishman on trial in New York for some 
offence pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,” and the jury 
being in the box, the district attorney proceeded 
to call Mr. Furkisson as a witness. With the 
utmost innocence Patrick turned his face to 
the judge and said, ‘‘Do I understand, yer 
Honour, that Mr. Furkisson is to be a witness 
against me?” The judge said, dryly, ‘‘ It 
seems so.” ‘ Well, thin, yer Honour, T plade 
guilty sure, if yer honour plaise—not because 
I'm guilty, for I'm as innocent as a babe, but 
jist on account of savin’ Misther Furkisson’s 
sowl.”” 

a 

A New View oF THE Bicycie.—The fears of 
the disciples of Malthus that by reason of the 
cessation of long wars, the abatement of con- 
tagious pestilences, and the improvement of 
sanitary conditions the world will be over- 

opulated are allayed by the advent of the 
bicgele: Nature contrives to keep things 
pretty even. The bicycle probably is not as 
dangerous as the horse. If as eon & ople 
rode horses as now ride bicycles, probably as 
many people would be thrown, and have their 
heads or limbs broken or be fatally injured. 
The advantage of the bicycle is not in this. It 
is in the fact that it runs over and knocks out 
more people than the horse injured in his most 
circulating days. The danger of the bicycle 
is at first to those who use it. As the rider 
becomes expert his safety on the wheel is 
measurably secured, and the expert bicycler 
kills more people than he is killed—to speak in 
a Home Rule fashion. The philosophy of this 
state of things is not far to seek. The remedial 
efforts of modern civilisation have been to pro- 
long the lives of weaklings and to preserve the 
incompetent. These new inventions come in 
to restore the balance. Those go down now 
who are feeble, and not smart enough and alert 
enough, the deaf and the slow-moving, to get 
out of the way. The world is now practically 
on wheels. At any rate, so many are on 
wheels that, dangerous as the exercise is con- 
ceded to be, it is now safer to be on a wheel than 
off it if one is outside his own house. It 
is safer to cross the street on the wheel than to 
attempt it on foot. To prevent being run down 
by the wheel would require perpetual alertness 
and eyes on four sides of the head. De 
Quincey’s ‘‘ Vision of Sudden Death,” in his 
slow-coach days, was nothing to the footless 
approach of this silent, swift apparition. And 
then it wobbles so that neither the person in 
the saddle nor the pursued can tell exactly 
where it will strike. It adds a new danger to 
life, but then it makes life more vivid and 
exciting. There is a thrill in it for those who 
try to get out of its way as well as for those 
who ride.—Harper's Magazine. 


“WE ARE GLAD TO GIVE 
IT THE HIGHEST 
PRAISE.” 


COCOA is COCOA, 


and Coca ONLY. 


CADBURY ’'s is not a combination of drugs or a high—sounding 
alkalied article, it is 4 most sustaining and 
PERFECT 


refreshing beverage, being a FO O D and a drink combined. 


It is specially suitable FOFP all times and all seasons. 


It is most building up the 
nourishing for the 


For breakfast, supper, AND all times. 


The repairing the waste 
ideal drink for the 


lyst 
** CADBURY's is 


incidental to life. 


CADBURY's (2°37; COCOA. 


The Medical 
Magazine says— 

*“‘ CADBURY's, 
the most popular 


E PPS’S COCO Al N E BOYS’ SCHOOLS. _ xnglish & Continental. | Dy. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston), 
9) ———— Highly recommended. WILL Give THREE Mepicat LECTURES AT THE 
J ‘ : 163. 
r iB .EATRACT. . | GIRLS' SCHOOLS. pepe incu 220-2200. WOMEN 8 INSTITUTE (Grosvenor Club), 
subjected to powerful hydraulic Prospectus and reliable information gratis of Editress, | On MARCH 29, 30, and 81, at 3.30 p.m. 
Cosine” 6 ot which, | Our Sisters, 158 Strand, W.C. | 


nely- powder— | 
when prepared with water, has the consistence 0! 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the | State district preferred, pupil's age, limit of fees. 


GENUINE GRAPE JUICE. 
supplies the n ane, thout unduly exciting the| Our Sisters, an illustrated Magazine devoted to the | Gy 
= pec yout wemeemnan ee bigeanel aimee Ys malig interest of women irrespective of class and creed. | FRBH FROM ALCOHOL. N35 


JAMES EPPS & 00., Homeopathic Ohemists, London. Specimen copy, post free, three halfpenny stamps. 
Excellent Communion RS ? 


ACHILLE SERRE, 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 
9683, Oxford St., & 10 New Bond St., W. 


THE MOST BLABORATH COSTUME CLEANED WHOLE. 
Country Orders, on all of which Carriage is paid one way, should be addressed to 


Works: WHITE POST LANE, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, E. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


+ ee org 


ALTO - DOURO, 
{Slr lia py RED ALICANTE, 
! <o MUSCAT, MARSALA, 


RS F.WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO. 


MERTON ROAD, KENSINGTON QOURT, LONDON, W. 
ee 
| de Recommended by the Unfermented Wine Dept..B.W.T-L. 
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“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in Th ; , eve Thursday, 
from all Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). e Wider World. Price One Penny, every 


The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, Lond C.. post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 3d. or for te Soaps éd. pail 


LL _ 
SUBSCRIPTION NOTICH. 
Subscribers who desire ‘THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount, 
as stated above, addressed :— 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SS = ar nn en reer a 
Printed by VEALE, pp aekepson & Co. L7p., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., 


and Published by M. t, London. 
évertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Gardon, fondon. WC ria 


